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Renovating Exhausted Soils---Pasture Lands-«- 
Killing Briers and Bushes. 





Eps. O. Cuttivator:—The first settlers of this 
State, particularly in Washington and the adjoining 
counties, by a continued succession of exhausting 
crops, have very materially impaired the fertility of 
that part of the land which has long been under culti- 
vation. !t has therefore become a question of great 
interest to many of us, how we may best renovate 
such land, so as to renew its original fertility. In or- 
der to encourage others to give their experience, I 
have concluded to write out for the Cultivator the 
method which, after a good deal of experience, appears 
to me best calculated for that purpose. 

In the first place, summer fallow the field which you 
wish to improve, as deep as the nature of the soil re- 
quires, (and I have often found a thorough plowing 
about 8 inches deep will do much of itself to renovate 
many worn out fields), then sow it early with wheat 
and timothy, and the next spring with clover, to re- 
main in pasture for three years. But in order that 
laying in grass shall have its full fertilizing effect, it 
must be properly fed off. I have known several far- 
mers, who after giving clover what they considered a 
fair trial, pronounce it all a humbug; contending that 
it was as exhausting a crop as any they ever cultiva- 
ted, and in their hands it was probably so. Stock was 
turned on it early in the spring, as soon as the tender 
leaves make their appearance they were nipt off by 
the hungry cattle in waiting, so there was little to 
give the land fertility, unless having the whole face of 
the field turned up naked to the sun and broiled and 
baked for three summers in succession would have 
that effect; for very little vegetable vegetable matter 
would be produced, as plants can no more grow with- 
out leaves than without roots, and you can kill a plant 
as effectually by depriving it for a length of time of 
leaves, as by depriving it of roots. 

This is the manner in which sheep and cattle de- 
stroy briers, alders and other bushes. 

In order to derive all the benefit from pasture which 
it is capable of producing, it should not be fed off till 
the clover begins to bloom. The leaves will then 
have returned to the roots a full supply of elaborated 
sap, the roots will be fully developed, filling the earth 
with their fibres, containing the materials for future 
leaves, when the present ones shall have been removed. 
Then turn on stock enough to eat the pasture close to 
the ground, and also to strip the briers and bushes of 
their leaves in a week or ten days. If there are many 
briers and bushes, which is generally the case on worn 
out land in this country, after it has been pastured as 
close as you can with cattle and horses, turn in a suf- 
ficient number of sheep to pick off every green leaf in 
two or three days, leaving the briers and bushes bare as 
candle rods. This can bedone readily when the leaves 


P. Nats, of England; Corn Cake...ccscoscsseeseses 158 | have attained nearly their full size in the spring, and 
dvertisements and Markets...cccsescssscceescesceses 159 \it will do the sheep no harm to be pretty hungry for 
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But should the field be so large as 
‘k or two, it would injure the flock; for 
though sheep will eat leaves freely for a day or two, 
yet they wi il not live on them long without suffering. 
~ The orass should then be suffered to grow till the 
leaves on the bushes have again attained nearly their 






two or three « 


to require a wee 


a size. The clover will by this time be nearly 
read >to bloom, for the grass will start immediate ly, 

it the bushes will have new buds to form before they 
can again put out leaves, and there will not be near 
so many leay es produced the second time as there was 


: . 
the tirst. 


destroy them much sooner. 
otten 


and the sheep will 
the leaves in this manner as 
asthey appear through the summer, and neither bushes 
nor briers will ever put out again. In this manner I 
» frequently destroyed large thickets of briers and 
and hazel bushes much -ctually than it 

have been done by grubbing. This mode of 
pasturing will not only destroy these pests of the far- 
mer, but much more will grow on the same 
ground, and it will likewise contain more nutriment 
the weight of grass before it is fully matured and 
ripened. 

In order to obtain the greatest amount of pasture 
ground, care should be taken not to suffer 
perfection, for as this is the ulti- 
mate object of gr th the plant will make repeated 
to attain this end, but when attained, 
crowth will cease for some time. 

To manage pasture land as I have proposed it will 
ssary to have it divided into several fields, that 
: while each is 
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grass 


than 
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the seed to come 


efforts once 


be nec 
the grass may be growing on the others, 
being fed off After the land has remained 
years in pasture, plow in the latter part of winter or 
early in the spring, about one inch deeper than it was 
plowed before, harrow it well, and when the 
ground becomes solid in the spring spread all the ma- 
nure that can be spared on the poorer parts of the 
field, plow it a second time about the first of May two 
rr three inches deep, plant it to corn, sow it to wheat 
and timothy again in the fall, and clover in the spring, 
and again pasture for three years as directed above. 

After trying various rotations the one I have named 
a creater number of advan- 


three 


ever 


appears to me to combine 
tages than any other. 

Circumstances will frequently re variations, 
and when the land is pretty good it may often be bet- 
ter to let the ground remain but two years in grass 
istead of three, and I have no doubt that a thorough 
soiling at suitable intervals would be a great ad- 
vantage. 

By this system of farming I have reclaimed fields 
ch were turned out to the commons and given up 
riers and pennyroyal as too poor to pay tor culti- 
and I have uniformly found at each successive 
rotation the land produced a much better crop than at 
the former one. I suppose that a difference in soil or 
climate would apogee a different rotation, and as no 
part of farming is more neglected or less understood, 
I would be gladif the subject would receive athorough 


inten 
juire 


su 
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of Agricultural Interests. 


Eps. QO. Curt.—Can you inform your numerous 
readers on what principle the premium list for our 
State Fairs are made.out ! Last year there were in the 
State, 517,000 horses, and 1,115,000 cattle. Valuing 
the horses at $50 per head, they are worth $25,850,- 
000, and the cattle at $12 are worth$13,380,000. It 
will be seen from this that the horses are worth al- 
most double the cattle, but the premiums on cattle are 
more than double those on the horses. Why should 
the cattle receive double the amount the horses do? 
or, why should the best bull receive more than the best 
stallion? Is the improvement of our stock of horses 
of less importance than of our cattle ? 

There are in the State,1,450,000 hogs, worth perhaps 
$4,000,000. The amougt of premiums on hogs is $101. 
There are also 3000 mules and jacks, on which there 
is to be awarded 8160. There are 3.619,000 
she in the State — three-fourths of them are grades 
of Saxony and Merino. Now on Saxony and Merino 
sheep and their grades there is to be awarded $140 
On Ex of which there are not 5000 in the 
State, the premiums amount to $156, or $16 more than 
on all the fine-wooled sheep in the State — the fine- 
wooled sheep not being allowed to appear on the fat- 
sheep list, as though they were an animal that could 
not be fattened. Now the truth of the business is. 
that nine-tenths of all the fat sheep slaughtered in the 
State, or driven out of it to other markets are either 
Saxony or Merino or their grades. The fact that 
there is only about half enough wool raised in the 
Union to clothe its present population, seems to us a 
sufficient reason why the highest encouragement should 


also 


ep 
i 


iglish sheep, 


be given to this branch of industry. Mr. Randall of 
New York, estimates the average amount of wool re- 


quired to clothe each inhabitant at four pounds. At 
this rate it would require one hundred millions of 
pounds to clothe our population. According to the 
census of 1850, there was raised in the United States, 
52,000,000 lbs. of wool. To make up this defi- 
ciency, we annually import 20,000,000 Ibs. of wool, and 
from twenty to $30,000,000 worth of woolen fabrics. 
rhis is rather humiliating when we take into consid- 
eration the superior adaptation of our soil and climate 


for 


to wool-growing, and our immense and almost bound- 


less pasture privileges. 

Now suppose we were raising a sufficie ney of wool, 
but were annually importing from 30 to $40,000,000 
worth of beef, would there not -be good reasons for of:- 
fering the greatest encouragement to cattleiraising ! 
The same reasons exist now for offering» the) highest 
encouragement to wool growing. It seems tess that i 
our State Board were to view the different! branches o! 
stock-raising in the State in, .a..properdlght, the 
wool-growing interest would appear quite, as/impor 
tant and worthy of their attention ape BP 
short-horned cattle, or long-eared horses: | } 

Next to stock-raising in point’6f importa é ti the 
Ohio farmer, is the raising of w heat alid-corm} rio! 


{ 
investigation in the Cultivator; and I should be pleased ; _Bushels 
to learn that there was some system of farming better | Wheat crop of 1849, - mete cote LOON0,000 
than the one I have been practicing, that I may be- do 1850, - 7 be ~ 34,000,008 
come both wiser and richer by adopting it. : do 1851, estimated at + + 80,000,001 


Levi HEALp. 


Bartlett’s, Washington Co., O., April, 1852. 
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To make WuitewasH.—The following recipe 


the best known, combining excellence and durability. 


Take a barrel 
lime in it, 
is slacked, 
consistency of good whitewash. 


by covering it with boiling water. 


Then 


and slack one bushel of freshly burned | 000,000. 
After it | 
add cold water enough to bring it to the | that from the same extent of ground now cultivated, 
dissolve in| ‘much greater amount might be produc ed by a superi- 


| 

| Making an average of 26,000,000 bushels, which at 
(7 70 cents per bushel, is worth $18,200,000. |The cort 
crop of 18 19 fell but a few bushels short of 60.000,000 
which at 33}c. per bushel is worth, $20,000,000. Or 
{the annual crops of wheat and corn are worth $38- 

These are the golden crops of Ohio, an 


notw ithst: inding their greatness, no one doubts but 


vater and add one pound of white vitriol (sulphate of | | or systemof farming. Well, what inducements does th 


zinc) and one quart of fine table salt. 


| State Board offer in order to bring about a better sys} 
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tem of wheat and corn raising? Why, on each crop, 
they offer the liberal amount of $30, or $20 less than 
they offer for the best bull in the State. 

The following table showsthe number of the different 
kinds of stock in Ohio, their value, and the amount of 
premiums to be awarded on the same: 


Number. Value. Premiums. 
Horses, 517,000 $25,850,000 $430 
Cattle, 1,115,000 13,380,000 946 
Sheep, 3.519.000 5.000.000 296 
Hogs, 1,450,000 4,000,000 101 
Jacks & mules, 3,000 250.000 150 


Also the number of bushels of wheat and corn, and 
amount of premiums on the same : 
No. of Bushels. 


Value. Premiums. 


Wheat, 26.000.000 $18,200,000 $30 
Corn, 60,000,000 20.000.000 30 


Value of horses, sheep, hogs, and corn and 
wheat, 

Premiums to be awarded on 

Value of cattle, 

Amount of premium on same, 


$73,000,000 
S887 
$13,380,000 
$946 


same, 


According to this arrangement, the cattle interest, 
as heretofore, is to come off with the lion’s share of 
the money appropriated by the Legislature for the 
equal encouragement of all the various leading inter- 
ests of the Ohio farmer, receiving $49 more than the 
horses, sheep, hogs, wheat and corn-growing interests, 
put together. Now what are the reasons for this state 
of things?’ Have all other branches of industry ex- 
cept cattle-growing alone come to perfection? or 
they matters of so little oe ce that they would 
not all make a mote in the eye of a short- horned bull? 

The key to this trickery, as we believe, is simply 
this : the controlling members of the State Board are 
deeply concerned in the Durham and Devon cattle 
speculation, and, desiring to make the most of their 
business, have appropriated a goodly portion of the 
premiums to their fraternity, no doubt wishing an 
abundance of silver pitchers, cups and medals with 
which to dazzle the eyes of their innocent customers. 
At our last State Fair, after some half dozen of the cat- 
tle speculators had carried away their arms full of sil- 
ver pitchers and cups, many of which were worth 
from twenty to thirty dollars apiece, Mr. Hildebrand, 
of Stark county, who has done more to improve the 
stock of Ohio than all these cattle speculators together, 
was called up to receive a paltry little ten dollar cup, 


are 


in compensation for the labors of ahalf century. We 
hope that this year will suffice for this business, and 


that hereafter the different branches of agricultural in- 

dustry throughout the State shall each receive such 

encouragement as is due its importance. D. 
Columbiana, O. 


- —-+2ee 


Trade and Wool Speculations. 


Messrs. Enrtors:—The great effort at present 
among the producing classes is to improve—sheep, 
cattle, horses, hogs, crops, machinery, every thing in 
short, that employs labor, capital and skill. The ob- 
ject aimed at is to produce greater returns for the la-| 
bor, time and capital employed; and this being the 
question, it is quite as important to secure fair, remu- 
nerating prices in making sales, as to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of the productions 
of the soil; in this the wool grower is deeply interest- 
ed. The amount of wool at present produced in the 
State, is not less than from ten to twelve millions of 
pounds—worth at an average price of thirty-five cents 
per lb.—some four millions of dollars. By the ordin- 
ary mode of selling, this entire amount is pressed up- 
on the market within four weeks of the time it is 
clipped, and sold to dealers at whatever price they 
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choose to pay, and frequently at prices ranging from 
eight to fifteen cents per |b. less than thesame article 
is bought at by the manufacturers in six months’ time. 
The question is, can the producer under such circum- 
stances rely upon getting any thing like a fair price 
for his wool? In this, as in every thing else, the sup- 
ply and demand regulates the ms irket the supply be- 
ing large, money scarce and the demand for the time 
being moderate, the grower must make large sacrifices 
in forcing in this way. For instance, let the 
same course be adopted in the wheat market, and im- 
agine the result; if all the in the western 
country that finds a market during the year, were put 
in market within six weeks after har vesting, it would 
scarcely bring three shillings per bushel, and money- 
ed men would purchase large quantities at prices ruin- 
ousto the farmer, wait the demand, and make immense 
fortunes. This has generally been the case in the 
wool market, and we judge of the future by the past. 
A few Eastern dealers with ample means at command 
have made out their own estimates, reports of sales, 
and of the prospects of the markets through Eastern 
papers—have gone through the country and told 
frightful stories, until the country merc! hants, who of 
course expected to sell to them, were fairly scared out, 
and in this way, immense amounts of wool have been 
secured at prices ruinous to the producer. The fine 
wool growers suffer especially | A dif- 
ference of a few cents per Ib. is all that is generally 
made of dealers, while to the manufacturer, the one is 
worth double the price of Oe other. This state of 
things will continue until t vool growers of the 
West adopt the Depot system, and let their wool be 
sold as the market requires it, as they do with their 
wheat; if the market is dul!, hold on; this wiil secure 


sales 


wheat 


yy this system. 


he 


them against the schemes of speculators. 
D. Yant. 
Mineral Hills, Tuscarawas Co., O., Aj ril 26, 1852. 
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Western Cattle and Sheep. 


Perhaps there is no more sensitive man in the whole 
ao than your stock-farmer. | would more 
sadily meet a mi ‘ther whose cl had called ugly, 


rs 
Or a 


iild I 
Ing I had t 
tamed, | by Herr Driesbach, than to di 


panther whose you iken away to be 


spute the value of 
of an amateur breeder’s horses or calves, or the fine- 
ness of his wool. We have no doubt that there is a 
cause for this feeling, as well for the other passions 


which affect the human heart, and there is no doubt 


but when aman whose life is spent upon his farm, 
sees his Morgan Colt, his Durham Calf, his Berkshire 
Pig, or his pure, full blood Merino Lamb, capering 
gracefully in his meadows after harvest, that his pride 


in them, is at heart an innocent elulit of natural feel- 
ing, productive of some good and no harm. 

We have been led to these reflecti ns by the con- 
stant perusal of the Agricultural Journals, thro’ w 
correspondents maintain with much spirit, 
mate of horses, cows, pigs, sheep, w 
The war of words often becomes brisk, and legitimate 
English seems hardly capacious enough for the expres- 
sion of their fast crowding ideas. That these should 
be expanded in the vast and rapidly improving terri- 
tory embraced between the Alleghany range, and 
the prairies of the Mississippi border, is to be expect- 
ed. The east looks to this territory forits fine horses. 
The horned cattle of Ohio and Kentuc ky are sought 
in the eastern markets. Pickaway and Ross Counties 
Ohio, are almost full of beef, and their steers are as 
fatas butter. The blood of their animals is as much 
prized in parts of Kentucky, as California mines, and 
so it is among us in Ohiocounty. The article of wool 
too is by no means of small co aide ration. A very 
large proportion of the intermediate range of Ohio 


hich 
“their esti- 
ol, chickens, &e. 
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counties has its heaviest capital in sheep, and through- 
out Ohio Co., Va., and Washington, Pa., the wool is 
more abundant and valuable than the wheat. 

A writer in the last Ohio Cultivator, dwells with 
some feeling upon the pretensions of the wool-grow- 
ers, and claims for the old Wells and Dickenson blood 
a value beyond any in the Union. He says: 

“At this day the flocks of the Ewings, Brownlees, 
Pattersons, Reeds, McFarlands, and others, in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, of the Edgingtons, Chap- 
lines, and others, in Western Virginia, of the Ladds, 
McFaddens, Reeds, Hildebrandts, and others in Ohio, 
contain more or less of the blood of the Wells and 
Dickinson flock. Perhaps of all the flocks named, 
those of the Hildebrandts of Stark county, Ohio, very 
experienced breeders, have preserved the blood in its 
greatest purity.” 

Now the Hildebrandts and Reeds of Ohio, have fine 
flocks ; but we think both haveimported since they pur- 
chased their original stock, as we know the flocks here 
andin Washington county have been much improved in 
that way, though there is no doubtbut the early importa- 
tions of Wells and Dickenson were of a high quality. 

This writer goes on to say that the wool of these 
sheep is better worth $1 per pound than the Vermont 
Merinoes is worth 34 cents. He gives his reasons as 
follows: 

“1st. The exceeding fineness, beauty, and silkiness 
of the fibre. 

2d. Its superior condition when sold. 

On the last point, it is to Le observed, that the yolk 
or oil, in different varieties of the merino, seems to be 
of different character. In some, as in most of the 
Vermont merinos, it is insoluble in water, and cannot 
be washed out, although-the attempt be honestly made 
in a river of clear water—hence the greater weight of 
fleece. In others,as in most or all of the flocks named 
above, the yolk, of a reddish or orange color, easily dis- 
solves in water, when the sheep are washed in a clear 
running stream, and runs off in a mingled milky, lath- 
ery, dirty discoloration, until the fleece being thorough- 
ly cleansed, the water flows away from it pure and clear ‘ 
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— hence, the apparently lighter weight of fleece. I 
say apparently, because, when the fleeces of the Ver- 
mont merinos come to be thoroughly cleansed by a pro- 
cess which will do it, they will not weigh more, and of- 
ten not as much as those of the Wells and Dickenson 
flock.” 

There seems to be force in these suggestions wor- 
thy of attention.— Wheeling Gazelle. 

~—eceF 
Preparing Seed Corn. 

Eps. O Cutt.—For the last four years I have been 
in the habit of soaking my seed corn in copperas wa- 
ter for a day or two before planting. The results are, 
that my corn has come up and grown fast, without be- 
ing molested by the worms or moles; and while my 
neighbors have had to replant once or twice over, I 
have had scarcely any of it todo. Inthe spring of 50, 
1 planted a 7 acre field incorn. At one end of it 
there was an acre and a quarter in good sod, which I 
planted before the rest of the field. One half of this 
sod piece was planted with corn that was soaked in 
copperas water, the other with the same kind of seed 
without soaking. The result was that the half which 
soaked, came up fine and grew well without being mo- 
ested by insects, while the other half was annoyed by 
moles, grubs and wire worms, and had to be replanted 
two or three times. The results at gathering were 
such as we should expect. Off of the half that was 
replanted, and had not been soaked, we gathered about 
twenty bushels of soft immature corn, while off the 
other half, the yield was over forty of good hard corn. 
Here the land was precisely the same, in every res- 
pect, corn the same, time of planting the same, and 
one half y‘elding forty bushels of good sound corn, the 
other twenty of very poor. To no other cause can I 
attribute the d'fference than to the soaking in copper- 
as water. I used one lb. of copperas to a bushel of 
corn, dissolved in enongh warm water to cover the 
corn, and may be planted any time before it sprouts. 
That it may be dropped without difficulty, sift dry ash- 
es or sand over it after taking it out of the water. 


Twenty-Mile Stand, Warren Co.,O. H. J. Cox. 
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ral Implements--Continued. 


Of the Cultivator, or as it is called in 
England, the “ Scarifier,’ we found quite a 
variety of forms in use, suitable for almost 
every conceivable purpose, or kind of soil 
and crops. Two of these struck us as ve- 
ry complete and useful implements and 
well adapted for general purposes on most 
farms. The annexed cuts and brief 
scriptions will convey an idea of these, at 
least to mechanics, and may suggest im- 
provements in the construction of similar 
machines in this country. 

“ Biddell’s Scarifier” consists of a very 
strong cast-iron frame, upon which the 
teeth, nine in number, are arranged in two 
rows, and so disposed at intervals of 16} 
inches from each other, as that those in the 
hinder row should form a path midway in 
the intervals left by the passage of those 
in the front. It is suspended on a cranked 
axle between two wheels, fifty inches in 
height behind, and on an upright shaft, car- 
ried on two small wheels running close to- 
gether in front. It will be seen that the 


de- 








[Bippetx’s Patent Scaririer. ] 


machine is thus suspended on three points, and by means of two levers, the one to direct the position of the 


front teeth, and the other to regulate the depth of the 
in any direction that may be required. 


hinder ones, it may be balanced between these points 


“It may thus be used either with the fore tines parallel with the hinder ones, or at a greater or Jess depres- 





sion; this arrangement allows it to penetrate very strong or hard land, and to retain its hold when scarcely 
any other implement would produce any effect, and even when the plough could not work to advantage. By 
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a simple contrivance to shift the bearing of the frame upon the axle, either side of the machine may be de- 
pressed so that the tines shall penetrate the land to a uniform depth, even when, from the circumstance of 
one wheel having its path along the furrow, the bottom of the wheels may not be parallel with the general 
level of the land. The tines are prepared to fit case-hardened cast-iron points, of one, two, or three inches 
width, or cast-iron or steel hoes of nine inches width; with these latter every part of the land will be cut. 
They are readily taken off and exchanged.” 

“This implement is used for cultivating land under a variety of circumstances, and bringing it into a pro- 
per state of tilth, much more effectually and at less expense than can be done by the means generally em- 
ployed for that purpose. 

“Tt may be successfully used to clean wheat, bean and pea stubbles directly after harvest, and to break up 
such parts of clover layers, as may have failed in the plant, and to break up land after green crops, in May 
or June, in preparation for turnips, coleworts, &c. thus accomplishing fine and deep tillage, 
fresh earth to the surface land, in preparation for barley and oats.” 

The next is “ Coleman’s 
Drag Harrow and Scarifier,” 
which differs from the forego- 
ing in the form of the teeth 
and the mode of equalizing 
their depth, &c. Its principal 
use in England is for cleaning 
the land of roots of “couch 
crass,’ and other troublesome 
weeds, 

The descriptive catalogue of 
R. Garrett & Sons, from which 
the annexed cut is taken, says: 
“This implement is con- 
structed upon a new principle, 
and will be found most effec- 
tive for the various purposes 
for which it is applicable. 

The principal novelty in this 
invention is the frame at the 


+ 


top, suspended about six inches want 


above the lower frame, parallel {“ Coteman’s Drac Harrow anp SCARIFIER.” | 
with which, by means of a le- 


without bringing 








ver, itis moved backwards and forwards: this simple and easy movement regulates the depth of the tines or 
prongs in the soil; and as the implement does not require lifting, (the frame of which is at all times the same 
height from the ground,) all that is necessary to alter the depth of penetration is, a slight movement of the 
lever above referred to, which changes the inclination of the tines. It will be found to answer all the pur- 
poses of harrowing weeds and rubbish from the most foul lands; most efficient for opening, raising, and pul- 
verising the soil; and as blades of different widths are made to fit the tines, it may be used with great advan- 
tage as a Skim to take off the couch, &c.” 

Tue Harrow is anim- 
plement of much greater 
mportance to the English 
than the American far- 
mer, cwing to the “ner 
pulverisation of the soil 
ind more thorough tillage 
if the crops, practised in 
that country; and in pro- 
portion as our country be- 
omes more populous and 
lands increase in value, 
yur agriculture will grad- 
lally assimilate to that of 
England in this respect; 
nnd harrows of various 
kinds, with Scarifiers,Clod 
Crushers, Rollers, Seed 
Drills, Cultivators, &c. 
will then be found on every farm. The annexed cut represents a set of three iron harr 
ommonly used, covering a breadth of about 9 feet, and adapted for a team of three | 
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[Enctish Iron Harrows.] 


ws, of the form most 


iorses a-breast. Every 
urmer is expected to have two or three sets of these harrows, varying in weight and fineness of work, and 
ndapted for different purposes, as for preparing the land, or harrowing in seed, &c. The cost of each set is 
rom $15 to $25. 
Garlic in Wheat--A Caution. As it is probable the representatives of other dis- 
Our representative in Congress, from this district is | trict are sending out samples of the same wheat to their 
hindly distributing among his constituents, samples of | agricultural friends, would it not be proper for you to 
he Coad Wheat. Upon examining a sample of about | put them on their guard against this enemy to good 
half a gill received from him about two weeks since, I husbandry ? Yours respectfully, 
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counties has its heaviest capital in sheep, and through- 
out Ohio Co., Va., and Washington, Pa., the wool is 
more abundant and valuable than the wheat. 

A writer in the last Ohio Cultivator, dwells with 
some feeling upon the pretensions of the wool-grow- 
ers, and claims for the old Wells and Dickenson blood 
a value beyond any in the Union. He says: 

“At this day the flocks of the Ewings, Brownlees, 
Pattersons, Reeds, McFarlands, and others, in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, of the Edgingtons, Chap- 
lines, and others, in Western Virginia, of the Ladds, 
McFaddens, Reeds, Hildebrandts, and others in Ohio, 
contain more or less of the blood of the Wells and 
Dickinson flock. Perhaps of all the flocks named, 
those of the Hildebrandts of Stark county, Ohio, very 
experienced breeders, have preserved the blood in its 
greatest purity.” 

Now the Hildebrandts and Reeds of Ohio, have fine 
flocks ; but we think both have imported since they pur- 
chased their original stock, as we know the flocks here 
and in Washington county have been much improved in 
that way, though there is no doubt but the early importa- 
tions of Wells and Dickenson were of a high quality. 

This writer goes on to say that the wool of these 
sheep is better worth $1 per pound than the Vermont 
Merinoes is worth 34 cents. He gives his reasons as 
follows: 

‘ist. The exceeding fineness, beauty, and silkiness 
of the fibre. 

2d. Its superior condition when sold. 

On the last point, it is to Le observed, that the yolk 
or oil, in different varieties of the merino, seems to be 
of different character. In some, as in most of the 
Vermont merinos, it is insoluble in water, and cannot 
be washed out, although the attempt be honestly made 
in a river of clear water—hence the greater weight of 
fleece. In others,as in most or all of the flocks named 
above, the yolk, of a reddish or orange color, easily dis- 
solves in water, when the sheep are washed in a clear 
running stream, and runs off in a mingled milky, lath- 
ery, dirty discoloration, until the fleece being thorough- 





ly cleansed, the water flows away from it pure and clear‘ 
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— hence, the apparently lighter weight of fleece. I 
say apparently, because, when the fleeces of the Ver- 
mont merinos come to be thoro ighly cleansed by a pro- 
cess which will do it, they will not weigh more, and of- 
ten not as much as those of the Wells and Dickenson 
flock.” 

There seems to be force in these suggestions wor- 
thy of attention.— Wheeling Gazette. 

-~—eceF — 
Preparing Seed Corn. 

Ens. O Cutt.—For the last four years I have been 
in the habit of soaking my seed corn in copperas wa- 
ter for a day or two before planting. The results are, 
that my corn has come up and grown fast, without be- 
ing molested by the worms or moles; and while my 
neighbors have had to replant once or twice over, I 
have had scarcely any of it todo. Inthe spring of 50, 
I] planted a 7 acre field in corn. At one end of it 
there was an acre and a quarter in good sod, which I 
planted before the rest of the field. One half of this 
sod piece was planted with corn that was soaked in 
copperas water, the other with the same kind of seed 
without soaking. The result was that the half which 
soaked, came up fine and grew well without being mo- 
lested by insects, while the other half was annoyed by 
moles, grubs and wire worms, and had to be replanted 
two or three times. The results at gathering were 
such as we should expect. Off of the half that was 
replanted, and had not been soaked, we gathered about 


|twenty bushels of soft immature corn, while off the 


other half, the yield was over forty of good hard corn. 
Here the land was precisely the same, in every res- 
pect, corn the same, time of planting the same, and 
one half yielding forty bushels of good sound corn, the 
other twenty of very poor. To no other cause can I 
attribute the d'fference than to the soaking in copper- 
as water. I used one lb. of copperas to a bushel of 
corn, dissolved in enongh warm water to cover the 
corn, and may be planted any time before it sprouts. 
That it may be dropped without difficulty, sift dry ash- 
es or sand over it after taking it out of the water. 


Twenty-Mile Stand, Warren Co., O. H. J. Cox. 








SNIPER 
English Improved Agricultural Implements--Continued. 


Of the Cultivator, or as it is called in 
England, the “ Scarifier,’ we found quite a 
variety of forms in use, suitable for almost 
every conceivable purpose, or kind of soil 
and crops. T'wo of these struck us as ve- 
ry complete and useful implements and 
well adapted for general purposes on most 
farms. The annexed cuts and brief de- 
scriptions will convey an idea of these, at 
least to mechanics, and may suggest im- 
provements in the construction of similar 
machines in this country. 

“ Biddell’s Scarifier” consists of a very 
strong cast-iron frame, upon which the 
teeth, nine in number, are arranged in two 
rows, and so disposed at intervals of 16} 
inches from each other, as that those in the 
hinder row should form a path midway in 
the intervals left by the passage of those 
in the front. It is suspended on a cranked 
axle between two wheels, fifty inches in 
height behind, and on an upright shaft, car- 
ried on two small wheels running close to- 
gether in front. It will be seen that the 





[Bippey’s Patent Scanririer. 


machine is thus suspended on three points, and by means of two levers, the one to direct the position of the 
front teeth, and the other to regulate the depth of the hinder ones, it may be balanced between these points 


in any direction that may be required. 


“It may thus be used either with the fore tines parallel with the hinder ones, or at a greater or Jess depres- 
sion; this arrangement allows it to penetrate very strong or hard land, and to retain its hold when scarcely 
any other implement would produce any effect, and even when the plough could not work to advantage. By 
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a simple contrivance to shift the bearing of the frame upon the axle, either side of the machine may be de- 
pressed so that the tines shall penetrate the land to a uniform depth, even when, from the circumstance of 
one wheel having its path along the furrow, the bottom of the wheels may not be parallel with the general 
level of the land. The tines are prepared to fit case-hardened cast-iron points, of one, two, or three inches 
width, or cast-iron or steel hoes of nine inches width; with these latter every part of the land will be cut. 
They are readily taken off and exchanged.” 

“This implement is used for cultivating land under a variety of circumstances, and bringing it into a pro- 
per state of tilth, much more effectually and at less expense than can be done by the means generally em- 
ployed for that purpose. 

“Tt may be successfully used to clean wheat, bean and pea stubbles directly after harvest, and to break up 
such parts of clover layers, as may have failed in the plant, and to break up land after green crops, in May 

d deep tillage, without bringing 


or June, in preparation for turnips, coleworts, &c. thus accomplishing fine an 


fresh earth to the surface land, in preparation for barley and oats, 

The next is “ Coleman’s 
Drag Harrow and Scarifier,” 
which differs from the forego- 
ing in the form of the teeth 
and the mode of equalizing 
their depth, &c. Its principal 
use in England is for cleaning 
the land of roots of “couch 
erass,’ and other troublesome 
weeds. 

The descriptive catalogue of 
R. Garrett & Sons, from which 
the annexed cut is taken, says: 

“This implement is con- 
structed upon a new principle, 
and will be found most effec- 
tive for the various purposes 
for which it is applicable. 

The principal novelty in this 
invention is the frame at the Sao 
top, suspended about six inches a 
above the lower frame, parallel [“ Coteman’s Drac Hz 
with which, by means of a le- 
ver, itis moved backwards and forwards: this simple and easy movement regulates the depth of the tines or 
prongs in the soil; and as the implement does not require lifting, (the frame of which is at all times the same 
height from the ground,) all that is necessary to alter the depth of penetration is, a slight movement of the 
lever above referred to, which changes the inclination of the tines. It will be found to answer all the pur- 
poses of harrowing weeds and rubbish from the most foul lands; most efficient for opening, raising, and pul- 
verising the soil; and as blades of different widths are made to fit the tines, it may be used with great advan- 
tage as a skim to take off the couch, &c.” 

Tue Harrow is anim- 
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importance to the English Sagars 
than the American far- : \\ 


mer, cwing to the finer 
pulverisation of the soil 
and more thorough tillage 
of the crops, practised in 
that country; and in pro- 
portion as our country be- 
comes more populous and 
lands increase in value, 
our agriculture will grad- 
ually assimilate to that of 
England in this respect; 
and harrows of various 
kinds, with Scarifiers,Clod 
Crushers, Rollers, Seed 
Drills, Cultivators, &c. 
will then be found on every farm. The annexed cut represents a set of three iron harrows, of the form most 
commonly used, covering a breadth of about 9 feet, and adapted for a team of three horses a-breast. Every 
farmer is expected to have two or three sets of these harrows, varying in weight and fineness of work, and 
adapted for different purposes, as for preparing the land, or harrowing in seed, &c. The cost of each set is 
from $15 to $25. 


















































[Enctish Iron Harrows.] 


Garlic in Wheat--A Caution. 





As it is probable the representatives of other dis- 
Our representative in Congress, from this districtis | trict are sending out samples of the same wheat to their 
I g 


| 
kindly distributing among his constituents, samples of | agricultural friends, would it not be proper for you to 
the Coad Wheat. Upon examining a sample of about | 
| 


pr 
put them on their guard against this enemy to good 
half a gill received from him about two weeks since, I | husbandry ? Yours respectfully, 


discovered three grains, or seeds of that pest to some 


Samve. KEENER. 
Maryland Farmers—Garlic. 


Champaign County, O., April 1852. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

To the observing rambler, a journey through those 

States lying east of us, presents many of the peculiar 
types of improvement and cultivation seen in different 
portions of Ohio. 
The “ spring ” determines the location of the house, 
and a stone milk-room stands hard by, while the great 
“ barn” is the one conspicuous and important 
feature of the well furnished farm. The houses are 
not arranged along the “ street,” as among New Eng- 
land people, but when the spring is remote from the 
road, a lane leads to the family home. 


AK 


Horses, and not cattle are the special objects of the 
good farmers’ care ; they have noble teams, and they 
are well cared for. . 

Asa class, the wheat-growers of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are the best plowmen in our country ; the furrow 
irned with more eare, and upon a large scale 


pre- 


t 
sents greater uniformity than any other equal amount 


of plowing in the States. The ground is well prepar- 


ed, the seed well sown, and the result generally is, 
with the attendant blessing of Providence, an abun- 


dant harvest. They are a prosperous and thrifty, be- 
‘ustrious and economical people. 

What will not the hand of skillful toil accomplish t 
Jehold the mountain sides 
sandy plains of New Jersey. The hill-sides and the 
valleys smile with the results of patient toil. They 
yehind some portions of the north in the march 
of improvement —the old farm house has not every 
given way to the elegant cottage, the plain 
home-spun dress is not yet laid aside in all cases for 
the gayer productions of foreign taste and art, but the 
rude comfort that surrounds their homes, and the fru- 
gal neatness and industry within them, may justly 
plead for continuance, until the house and 
church arise, the ornament and blessing of every 
neighborhood. Then the works and periodicals de- 
voted to agriculture will become their study. That 
which they have long practiced as an art, will arise 





cause an} 





whi 


re 


school 


to the dignity of a science, and the improvement of the 
soil will be increased by the improvement of the mind. 


' 
hese st 


ites areon the advance—let us of Ohio be- 
lest we fall behind. 

Around all these cultivated fields, along these roads 
and lanes, one painful scene mars the prospect every- 
where. It is the decaying fences. How can they be 
shall it be with wood? it is scarce; with 
it is not often practicable. My ownimpression 
is, that the Osage Orange affords the best relief. My 
experience is in its favor. My hedge does not sprout 
from the roots, is thrifty and strong; it is a beautiful 
and probably enduring fence, the general introduction 
of which seems to me the cheapest and most valuable 
improvement demanded by the farming interests of our 
latitude. 

New York, April 14, 1852. 
~2eer 


Domestic Fish Ponds. 


ware 


rep! iced? 


stone! 


D. E. GarpNer. 


On many farms, having good springs of water, it 
would be an easy matter to construct a fish pond 
which could be turned to good account in the way of 

ording a supply of fresh fish for the table. (We 
publish d several articles on this subject in early 
volumes of the Ohio Cultivator.) A correspondent 
in Stark county asks how he shall go to work to make 
a fish pond, “ with spring water and a muddy bottom.” 
We don’t know how he can best remedy the “ muddy 
bottom,” unless sand or gravel is near at hand. The 
following from the Ohio Farmer, by our friend Yant, 
may be of service to him and others: 

“How To Make a Fisn Pony, anp GET RO 
Stone.—I had on my farm a number of heaps of 


at 
au 
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of Pennsylvania, or the} 


rough stone, not very nice to look at, and not very 
convenient to get around, nor yet very profitable. 
There were also several spring runs with deep gullies, 
across which it was desirable to have a road, so I haul- 
ed the stone into one of the gullies in sufficient quan- 
tity to make a bridge, dug down the banks, and grav- 
eled the upper side and surface of the stone bridge, 
forming a clear pond of spring water. Into this I 
have put some choice varieties of fish, that are not 
apt to prey upon each other; so that when fully com- 
pleted I shall have, instead of nasty stone heaps, and 
a deep gully over which I could not pass—first got rid 
of the stone—made a bridge—a fish pond of some 
eight square rods, from three to six feet in depth, and 
vith a very little additional expense can make a con- 
venient watering place; the whole at a cost of some 
six or seven dollars in labor. How do you like it? 

Mineral Hills, Tuscarawas Co. O. D. Yant.” 

~“-—ee 

Watxs anp Tauxs of an American Farmer in Eng- 
land. We briefly noticed this book on the Ist of 
March, since which time, we have treated ourselves to 
a perusal of it, and find it one of the raciest volumes 
of foreign travel recently published. We give an ex- 
tract from the description of 

Birkenhead Park--The People’s Garden. 

The gateway, which is about a mile and a half from 
the ferry, and quite back of the town, is a great, mas- 
sive block of handsome Ionic architecture, standing 
alone, and unsupported by anything in the vicinity. 
There is a large archway for carriages, and two small- 
er ones for those on foot, and, on either side 


, and over 
hese, are rooms, which probably serve as inconvenient 
lodges for the laborers. No porter appears, and the 
gates are freely open to the public. 

Walking a short distance up an avenue, we passed 
through another light iron gate into a thick, luxuriant, 
and diversified garden. Five minutes of admiration, 
and a few more spent in studying the manner in 
which art had been employed to obtain from nature so 
much beauty. and I was ready to admit that in demo- 
cratic America there was nothing to be thought of as 
comparable with this People’s Garden. Indeed, gar- 
dening had here reached a perfectionthat I had never 
before dreamed of. I cannot undertake to describe 
the effect of so much taste and skill as had evidently 
been employed; I will only tell you, that we passed 
by winding paths, over acres and acres, with constant 
varying surface, where on all sides were growing ev- 
ery variety of shrubs and flowers, with more than nat- 
ural grace, all set in borders of greenest, closest turf, 
and all kept with most consummate neatness. Ata 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the gate, we 
eame to an open field of clean bright, green-sward, 
closely mown, on which a large tent was pitched, and 
a party of boys in one part, and a party of gentlemen 
in another were playing cricket. Beyond this was a 
large meadow with rich groups of trees, under whicha 
flock of sheep were reposing, and 
with children, were playing. 

The site of the park and garden, was, ten years ago, 
a flat, sterile, clay farm. It was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Paxton, in June, 1844, by whom it was laid out 
in its present form by June of the following year. 
Carriage roads, thirty-four feet wide, with borders of 
ten feet, and walks varying in width were first drawn 


girls and women 


and made. The excavationfor a pond was also made, 
and the earth obtained from these sources used for 


making mounds, and to vary the surface, which has 
been done with much naturalness and taste. The 
whole ground was thoroughly under-drained, the minor 
drain of stone, the main of tile. By these, sufficient 
water is obtained to fully supply the pond, or lake, as 
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they ¢ call it, which is from twenty to , forty feet wide, 
ind about three feet deep, and meanders for a long 
distance through the garden. It is stocked with aqua- 
tic plants, gold fish and swans. 

The roads are macadamized. On each side of the 
carriage way, and of all the walks, pipes for drainage 
are laid, which communicate with deep main drains 
that run under the edges of all the mounds or 
beds. 


flower 
The walks are laid first with six inches of fine 
broken stone, then three inches cinders, and the sur- 
face with six inches of fine rolled gravel. All the 
stones on the ground which were not used for these 
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purposes, were laid in masses of rock-work, and moss- | 


es and rock plants attached to them. The 
were then planted with shrubs, and heaths, and ferns, 
and the beds with flowering plants. Between these, 
and the walks and drives, is everywhere a belt of turf, 
(which, by the way, is kept close cut with short, broad 


mounds 


scythes, and shears, and swept with hair-brooms, as we | 


saw.) 
es, orchestra for a band of instrumental music, &c., 
were built. And so, in one year, the skeleton of this 
delightful garden was complete. 

But this is but a small part. 
an extensive archery ground, 


Beside the cricket and 
large valleys are made 


Then the rural lodges, temple, pavilion, bridg- | 


. . . | 
verdant, extensive drives are arranged — plantations, 


clumps, and avenues of trees formed, and a large park 
laid out. And all this magnificent pleasure-ground is 
entirely, unreservedly, and forever the people’s own. 
The poorest British peasant is as free to enjoy it in all 
its parts as the British Queen. 

Is it not a grand good thing ? 
ing who paid for it. The honest owners—the most 
wise and worthy townspeople of Birkenhead —in the 
same way that the New Yorkers pay for the “Tombs,” 
and the Hospital, and the cleaning (as they amusingly 
say) of their streets. 

Of the farm which was purchased, 120 acres have 
been disposed of in the way I have described. The re- 
maining sixty acres, encircling the park and garden, 
were reserved to be sold or rented, after being well 
graded and streeted, and planted, for private building 
lots. Several fine mansions are already built on these 
(having private entrances to the park), and the rest 
now sell at $1.25 a square yard. The whole concern 
cost the town between five and six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

—_—— +2002 * — 


Don’t go to California. 
BY FRANCES D. 
Don’t go to California, boys, 
Don't go to Oregon, : 
There’s wealth for you in the Buckeye 
And wealth that may be won, 
Aye, wealth that may ‘be won, boys 
By true hearts, strong and bold; 
Then don’t go to California, 
Stay at home and gather gold; 

Oh stay at home, oh stay at home, 
With the friends you love to-day, 
There’s wealth for you in the Buckeye 

Oh! gather it while you may. 


GAGE, 


State, 


State, 


There’s wealth in the teeming valley, 
Deep buried in the soil, ; ‘ 

To work, to work, with the spade and plow, 
And win it with manly toil 

There’s wealth in the fleecy flocks, 
That sleep in the shady grove, 

There’s wealth in the lowing herds, 
That over our wild hills rove 

Then stay at home, oh! stay at home, 
W ith the friends you love to- day, 

There’s wealth for you inthe floc ks and herds, 
Oh, gather it while you may. 


boys, 


boys, 


There’s wealth in the dark old forest, 
’Mong the oaks and poplar’s tall, 

Go gather it while you’ve health and strength, 
With the axe, the wedge, and mall. 


, ” “ . | 
But you are enquir- 


| 


~ Oh, there’s wealth in the 
There’s wealth in the 


waving s ipl ZS, 


osier bough, 


And a Fairy’s wand with a generous hand 
Is coining it for you now 

Then stay at home, oh, stay at home, 
With the friends you love to-d 

There’s wealth for you in the forest, boys 
Oh! gather it while you may. 

There’s wealth in the craggy hill-sides, 


And the rocks hold wealth in store 
And the tireless hand may 
From the deep laid beds of ore 
Not beds of the 
But an ore more 
That maketh the 
And rails for the 


win it 


shining metals, 
useful far, 
po nde rous engine 


flving car. 








Then stay at home, oh, stay at home 
With the friends you love to-day 

There’s wealth in our rocks and hill-sides 
Stay, gather it while you may. 

There’s wealth in the wild ravines, boys, 
There’s wealth in the shady dells 

There’s wealth in the meadows green, boys. 
There’s wealth in the mossy fells 

There’s wealth in the bounding brooks boys 
That sparkle thro’ our hills, 

There’s wealth in our sweeping rivers, 
There’s wealth in our dancing rills 

Then stav at home, oh, stay at home, 
With friends you love to-d iv, 

There’s gold in our dancing rills, boys, 
Oh! gather it while you may. 

There’s wealth in the wintry winds, boys 
There’s wealth in the summer shower 

There’s wealth in the sprin grass blades, 
There’s wealth in the budding flowers, 

There’s wealth in the glorious sunshine, 
There’s wealth in the falling dew, 

And every breeze that quivers the trees 
Is garnering wealth for you 

Then stay at home, oh. stay at home, 
Mon g triends you love to-day, 

There's wealth in the dew and sunshine, 
Oh! gather it while you may. 

Oh! gather it while you may, boys, 
With the plow, the hoe, and spade, 

With the mattock, the pick, and crowbar 
The axe with its glancing blad 

The sledge, the tongs and the anvil, 
The hammer, the saw and plane, 

The sickle and scythe, the auger and drill. 
Gather wealth from hill and plaiz 

Oh! stay at home, oh stay at home 
With hearts that love vou to-day, 


There’s gold for you in Ohio, 
Stay, gather it while you may. 


Oh! go not to California, boys. 


The glittering trash to tind, 
There’s a world of wealth gold cannot buy 
In the homes you leave behind. 5 
There’s wealth in the maiden’s trusting love 
There’s wealth in the wite’s fond fears, 


There’s wealth in the sister’s tenderness, 
There's wealth in a mother’s tears. 
Then stay at home, oh, 

Enjoy it while you may, 
For the gold of California 
Don’t barter lite’s loves away. 
[Cleveland True Democrat 


stay at home, 


- a oe 
Frankuin County.—Our Agricultural Society held 


an election for officers at the City Hall in Columbus, 


on the 18th day of May, which resulted as follows : 


For 
For 
For 


PrEsIDENT—Samuel Brush. 
Vice Presrpent—Jacob Sly 
TREASURER—Robert Hume, Jr. 

For Secretary—Benj. Blake. 

For Manacers—Michael Sullivant, Wm. H. Ra- 
rey, Wm. L. Miner, Eli F. Jennings, Lucian Buttles. 

After the election, the new President delivered a 
stirring address, which has been published in the city 
papers, and will have the effect to open the sleepy 
eyes of some people about the capital on the subjects 
of roads and markets. 











COLUMBUS, MAY 15, 1852. 


Meeting of the State Board. 

We gather from various sources, that at the recent 
meeting of the Board, at Cleveland, Mr. Mepary re- 
signed his office as Treasurer, and M. L. SuLiivant 
was elected to fill the vacancy; and that in consequence 
of the contemplated absence of Dr. Warts, Mr. Mr- 
pARY was elected President pro tem. Mr. Sullivant 
also resigned his post on the Executive committee, 
which vacancy remains to be filled, by the President 

wo tem. . . 

The Horticultural list of premiums, as agreed upon 
and published, was reconsidered, and the list of last 
year adopted; by which the premiums in that depart- 
ment will be considerably increased. 

The site for the State Fair was also selected, being 
in the Eastern borders of the corporation, at the cor- 
ner of Kinsman and Frontier streets, on the lands of 
P. Scoville, Esq. The fitting up of these grounds is 
to be in charge of Ex-Mayor Case, of Cleveland, and we 
understand the City authorities will furnish Police, and 
other attendance necessary for the preservation of or- 
der and safety during the Fair. We feel persuaded 
that the Forest City is bound to show the State a 
well ordered exhibition. 

7 2ee +. -——- 

Tue Season and Crops.—The mouth of May, thus 
far has been bright and warm, highly favorable for the 
farmers, who have been very active in making up for 
the time lost last month. After ten days of dry wea- 
ther, we have just had fine rains, followed again with 
bright sunshine. Vegetation is now very brisk, and 
the prospects for a fruitful season quite favorable. 
Wheat and grass generally look well, and oats, though 
sown late, will come forward rapidly. Corn and po- 
tatoe planting has been going on for a week past quite 
briskly and will continue for a week to come, with 
good chance for success. 

Fruit Prospects too, are on the whole more favor- 
able than was expected. Apples never gave better 
promise of a crop; the same is true of plums, also 
strawberries and most other small fruits; pears and 
cherries will not be a failure, and even peach trees in 
sheltered situations have had an occasional blossom 
though very few have set any fruit. Some of the 
trees which were thought quite dead have put out tufts 
of leaves, and will perhaps recover, though it is feared 
that many of them will die in midsummer, from the 
fermentation of the sap in the blackened wood. 

Tue Distrrisution or Seeps from our “ Bureau of 
of Agriculture ” has not yet ceased; and if any of our 
friends who are entitled to a package have not received 
any, they will be supplied on sending us word. In 
some cases we have learned that persons who procured 
clubs of subscribers for us, handed the names and 
money to their postmaster, who failed to inform us 
who was entitled to the “ honor,” hence we have some- 
times sent the seeds to the P. M. who has forgotten 
that they did not of right belong to him. In several 
other cases the seeds have been lost or miscarried in 
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the mails; but as a whole we are gratified to learn 
that our numerous friends of the roll are well pleased 
with the plan we have adopted for introducing among 
them new and improved varieties of garden and field 
products. 

The Roll of Honor is still open, seeds being sent as 
heretofore to persons who send us clubs of 6 or more 
names for the Cultivator. The kinds of seeds now 
on hand ere such as will answer for late sowing, as 
several new varieties of Turnips, Rape or Cole, Peren- 
nial Rye Grass, &c.; also (just received) a small supply 
of the improved or “ Stowell Sweet Corn,” from Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Victoria Rhubarb, and several other 
things, besides a dozen or more of the best varieties of 
our French flower seeds still on hand, many of which 
are well suited for fall sowing. 

Mr. BaTeHAM expects to make a short tour into 
Kentucky and Indiana the last of this, or the first of 
next month. 


Onto AcRicULTURAL Report For 1851.—We learn 
that the sheets of this report have gone through the 
press and are now in the hands of the folders. We 
cannot see the necessity for this delay. It should, if 
possible, be in the hands of the farmers while they 
have leisure to read; and not come dragging along 
after they are done looking or caring for it, to be laid 
by upon the shelf, like a pair of skates in the dog days. 

Woot Sampres.—We have.a flock of long staple 
from a yearling buck raised by B. C. Perkins, Fsq., of 
North Rochester, Lorain county. This is from a 4 
Paular, and } Rambouillette—long and heavy, but 
not so fine as the blood would seem to promise. 

Hon. N. S. Townsuenp of Avon, has sent us wools 
from his Cotswold stock, which is equal to the best 
Ohio long-wool we have examined. The staple will 
average over twelve inches in length. 

Or Fine Woot, we have a dozen samples from the 
flock of John McFadden, of Cadiz, Harrison county, 
from yearling lambs, which will do to show along with 
the best of that famous wool region. The stamp of 
the Spanish is unmistakable in this wool, and Irish John 
may repose on his laurels. Our other half says she 
would like to svin a fleece of this wool into stocking- 
yarn. Mac. says he sold his last year’s clip of 300 
fleeces, for 62 cents per Ib. 

Harrison Acain !— We had written thus far when 
we turned up from the bottom of the pile still another 
batch of fine wool samples, from John Singer of New 
Athens, Harrison county, so very like McFadden’s 
that we were ready to swear they were from the si me 
sheep, only that McFadden’s wool is the longer of the 
two. The weight of Mr. Singer’s fleeces, he states, 
was 2 lbs. 6 oz., well cleansed, and s9ld on the prem- 
ises for 58 cents. We take these gentlemen to be 
neighbors and they may divide the honors between 
them—there are enough for both. 

* cmt 


Morgans vs. Bellfounders. 


ips. O. Cutt. —I see by your paper that friends 
Lapp & McGrew offer to meet half-way and show 
stock, against any horses in Ohio. I wish you to say 
to them through the same medium, that I will meet 
them at ZANESVILLE, on the 24th of June, and spend 
two days in showing colts of the Bellfounder stock, 
against their Morgans, or any others that will meet for 
exhibition, and will offer an opportunity for purchasers 
to select from my stock of one, two, and three year 
old colts—stallions and fillies. This challenge is ac- 
cepted with no feelings of disrespect to friends Ladd & 
McGrew, as I entertain avery high opinion of their en- 
terprise, and am highly pleased with their stock. 

Wm. H. Rarey. 
Groveport, May 1st, 1852. 
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The Sheep Shearing at Tiffin. 


According to previous announcement. the exhibition | 


of Messrs. Campbell & Wainwright’s French Merino 
Sheep, took place at Tiffin, on the 5th of May inst. 
Some of these sheep were of last season’s importation, 
and others were bred in the flock of A. L. Bingham, 
of Vermont, and gave good evidence of what care in 
breeding, and good keeving can do, to improve this 
important branch of husbandry. 


The visitors present were principally extensive wool | 


growers of that region, whose judgment on such sub- 
jectsis worth recording. There were Paist, of Clarke, 
Dr. Ferris, of Wyandot, and other sheep kings of 
Seneca—Bakers, Arnold, Fleet, Eastman, Graves, 
Krum, Brown, &c. who saw and handled these sheep, 
and gave in their opinions in the resolutions which 
follow. 

The finest animal in this exhibition was a stock 
Buck, some four years old, which, in good condition, 
will weigh about 300 pounds. He is altogether the 
noblest looking animal we have ever seen; with a 
fleece of beautiful texture throughout, long and com- 
pact, and covering the entire animal from nose to hoof; 
the natural folds about his neck standing out like the 
pictures of royal dames of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
This buck was said to have been imported last Sep- 
tember, and if there is a better looking sheep of the 
kind in America, we should like to see it. Of the 
others were some handsome yearling bucks, and sev- 
eral one and two year old ewes, which came as near 
perfection in form and fleece as we expect to see. 
The cut which we used in the Cultivator of the 15th 
of April, of Mr. Jewett’s sheep, is an exact repre- 
sentation of these, in all save the one first described; 
he stands up with more of a lion look. The flock are 
well disciplined, and bear handling very well. They 
are in good condition, considering the season and their 
recent journey. 

There are many flocks of fine sheep about Seneca 
and Wyandot. The stock buck owned by Dr. Ferris 
of Upper Sandusky, purchased of Mr. Campbell last 
season for $500, is thought to be of equal value with 
the one above described; though in point of appear- 
ance the latter is thought to be superior, and will sell 
for more money; the proprietor’s modest demand is 
$1000. 

Of those sheared, the fleece of a ewe lamb weigh- 
ed 11} lbs. and that of a yearling buck } blood weigh- 
ed 13) lbs.—both unwashed; the latter very clean for 
one in that condition. The resolutions are supposed 


to speak the sentiments of the gentlemen in attend- | 


ance.—Ep. 
Resotvtions offered at the public exhibition of Sheep, 

held at Tiffin, Ohio, May 5th, 1852: 

Tuomas Baker was called to the Chair, and Dr. 
G. Srracve appointed Secretary. 

On motion of Senator Witson, a committee of five 
was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the farmers and others present, who had wit- 
nessed the public shearing, weighing of wool, &c. 
Judge Ingram, Dr. Sprague, E. R. Baker, Wm. Paist 
and Mr. Eastman were appointed said committee. 

The following resolutions were submitted, and unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That the French Merino Sheep here on 
exhibition by Messrs. Campbell & Wainwright, are 


the best lot of sheep of the kind, we have ever seen | 


imported into Ohio, both as regards the size of the 
carcass, the weight of the fleece, and the quality of 
the wool. 

Resolved, That we look upon the introduction of 
these sheep into Ohio, as promising a great increase 
of interest and profit to the wool growing interest of 
the State. 
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| The following resolution was offered by Henry 
Cromwell, Esq.: 

| Resolved, That this exhibition of Merino Sheep, 
fully meets the expectations of the visitors present, 
and that we believe their introduction among us will 
promote the best interests of the wool growers of the 
State. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
the Ohic Farmer, at Cleveland, the Ohio Cultivator, 
at Columbus, and in the papers of this city. 

THOMAS BAKER, President. 

G. Spracve, Secretary. 

Tiffin, Ohio, May 5, 1852. 

ant nila ? 

Kentucky Cuttvator.—A new agricultural month- 
ly quarto. which hails from Cynthiana, Ky. We wish 
Brother Atkinson good luck of his new enterprise. 
He has enlisted the pens of able writers and puts 
ithe Cultivator at the standard price—$1 a year. 

(<> Stock buyers will not fail to notice the Adver- 
tisement of L. G. Morris’ Cattle Sale. 


— «028 + 





May-Bug and Grub Worm. 

A subscriber in Oldham county, Kentucky, informs 
us that meadows in that region have suffered much in- 
jury of late years by the white grub-worms, and he is 
desirious of learning what produces these worms, and 


also if there is any remedy for the evil. He says that 
some of his neighbors have got the idea that pasturing 
their grass lands tends to increase the grubs, and 
hence they are impoverishing their farms, by reducing 
their stock. But for his part he disbelieves this theo- 
ry, and while he keep more stock than most of his 
neighbors in proportion to his land, he is less troubled 
with grubs. 

In the summer of 1845, much damage was done to 
grass lands in many parts of Ohio, by the grub-worm; 
and in the Ohio Cultivator of that year, Aug. 15, (vol. 
1, p. 125) we gave a full description of this insect, 
and its transformations, &c. The parent of the grub 
worm is the common beetle, or May bug, ( Melolontha) 
represented above, (a) usually seen flying in the dusk 
of the evening, in great numbersduring the first warm 
days of spring, say about the first week in May— 
though we have seen very few of them this year. 
The female beetle deposits her eggs on the leaves of 
trees and bushes, and perhaps on grass also ; they are 
hatched in about two weeks, and the young worms or 
grubs descend to the ground, where they subsist for 
two or three years on the roots of grass, &c., then 
‘change to the beetle or perfect state. These grub- 
worms must not be confounded with the cut-worm, by 

|any of our young readers, as that is a plague of anoth- 
‘er form and color. 

| In regard to the idea that cattle or other farm stock 
in pastures tends to increase the number of grubs, 
there is no foundation for it in reason or nature. It 
is not easy to suggest means of preve.ting or cur- 
ing the evil—certainly not without breaking up and 
and destroying the grass. It is possible that the past 
very severe winter may have greatly lessened their 
numbers. At any rate there isreason to hope that af- 
ter a year or so of plenty, these pests will disappear, at 
| least for a time. We have not heard much complaint 
of their ravages for three or four years past, until last 
year. 
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American Pomological Congress. 

In compliance with a Resolution passed by the 
American Pomological Congress during its Session at 
Cincinnati in October 1850, it becomes my duty pub- 
licly to announce that the next Session will be held 


in the C ty of Philadelphia, on Monpay, the 13TH DAY 
of Sr MBER, 1852. The Congress will assemble at 
10 o'clock, A. M.,in the Chinese Museum Building, 


south Ninth street, below Chestnut. 
The Pomological, Horticultural, and Agricultural 


Societies throughout the United States and Canada, 
are invited to send such number of Delegates as they 
may deem expedient. And the Delegates are reques- 


ted to bring with them specimens of Fruit of their re- 


spective dis 


I tricts. 

Packages and Boxes of Fruit for the Congress may 
be directed to the care of Thomas P. James, Esq., No. 
212 Market street, Philadelphia, should the owners be 
unable to give their personal attendence. 

The various State Fruit Committees, will, on or be- 
fore the day of meeting, transmit their several Reports 
to A. J. Downing, Esq., general Chairman of the whole. 
The Chairman of each State Committee is authorized, 
where vacancies occur, to fill up the number of his 
Committee to five inembers. 

W. D. Brincxie, M.D., President. 

Philadelphia, May 1, 1852. 

(<y-Editors, friendly to the advancement of the Sci- 
ence of Pomology, are respectfully solicited to notice 
this Circular. 

+-7-e7 

Premium Lists.—The Ohio & Brooke County Ag- 
ricultura Society, in conjunction with the Mechanics’ 
Institute of the city of Wheeling, Va., are out in the 
Wheeling Gazette with a list of premiums for competi- 
tion, at their Annual Fair, to be held near Wheeling. 
We need not say how fully we appreciate the compli- 
ment which this list contains in approval of our en- 
deavours to meet the wants of the laborer’s fireside. 

Pres_e County is also in the field with a Premium 
List, and we opine they will not come so near a fail- 
ure as was reported of them last year. 

TrumBULL County.—This staunch society has pub- 
lished their premium list, which contains several new 
and highly valuable features, especially in regard to 
crops and animals; also three prizes for Ladies’ 
Horsemanship. ‘They have girls up that way that can 
ride some. The fair is to be held at Warren on the 
8th and 9th of September. 

Cuyanoca County.—The Cleveland papers publish 
the list of premiums offered in this county, to be award- 
ed at the Fair, to be held at Cleveland on the 6th and 
4th days of October. 


The Guernsey Times, publishes the List of Premi- 
ums agreed upon by the officers of the Agricultural 
Society of that county for their fair in 1852. Some 
of the regulations of this society are worthy of special 
commendation. 

Hon. Esen Newron, M.C., of the Trumbull district, 
has our acknowledgements for copies of his speech in 
Congress, on the establishment of an Agricultural 
Bureau, at Washington. This speech is a comprehen- 
sive summary of Agricultural Statistics and informa- 
tion, presented in the plain and strong language of a! 
working man—singularly free from the windy declam- 
ations usually emanating from the National Capitol. | 
We want more working men in Congress, like Mr. 
Newton and Hon. J. Cane, of the Carroll district, 
whose speech on the Agriculture of the United States 
we received some time since. 

(<r We invite the attention of Farmers and Me- 
chanics to the extra in this number, giving full descrip- 
tion of Emery’s Horse Powsks, applicable to a great} 
variety of uses. 


' 
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Our Seeings along the Valley. 


It is pleasant to get away from home once in a 
while, to see what the rest of the world is about ; and 
the man who does not go over the ground every year 
here in the west, will not be likely to keep posted up 
on all the movements of progress in the industrial 
world. A ride of two hundred miles cannot fail to in- 
troduce to us something worthy of note. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the main object of 
our visit to Seneca county, which, in the way of sheep 
stock is taking a lead among the wool-growers of the 
west. They are not producing the silkiness of staple 
attained among the shepherds of Licking, Jefferson, 
Wayne, Stark, Harrison, &c., but they are probably 
realizing more present profit at first hands for their 
heavy fleeces. 

The City or Tirrin is extending itself gradually 
over the fine building sites of “ Fort Ball,” and is a 
place of decided enterprise. We visited the workshop 
of the ingenious Gun Smith who sent the sv; orb slid- 
ing chamber rifle to emperor Nicholas, whic: was ta- 
ken to the World’s Fair, by H. Cromwell, Esq. Mr. 
Goss (the inventor) is an ingenious mechanic, and has 
some of the same sort left, with which we would like 
to draw a bead on something, were it not that our 
shooting days are over. 

We also visited the studio of Mr. Griswoip, whose 
landscapes will answer to exhibit alongside of those 
executed by artists who make more noise, but no bet- 
We hope something from his pencil may 
grace the exhibition at Cleveland next fall. The me- 
chanics at Tiffin seem to be all busy and thriving. 

Our editorial brethren of the Whig and Advertiser, 
are just such fellows as we like tomeet with when on 


a cruise—frank and friendly. Mine host of the 
“ Shawan House” deserves the popularity he enjoys, of 


keeping one of the best hotels in Ohio. 
ping 


We made a night with our friend Usner, at Belle- 
fontaine. This old borough is considerably out of re- 
pair, but the prospective railroad improvements must 
give it a new impetus, which will result in giving it 
an air of taste and thrift. Brother Hubbard of the 
Gazette has the editorial field all to himself and is not 
slow in sayings of wit and wisdom. 

The pretty town of Sprincrie.p is a “ bright partic- 
ular star among the cities of this Valley. With natu- 
ral advantages unsurpassed, and a decided taste for the 
beautiful, her citizens are surrounding their homes 
with attractions of no ordinary character, while her 
Farmers and Mechanics, like strong and healthy sin- 
ews, give substance and energy to the whole. 

At Xenra, we had an agreeable talk with our val- 
ued friend Farrcuitp, one of the choice men of the 
last Legislature under the old regime, and one who 
has set types in his day; and also with McBratney 
of the Torchlight, whom we take to be a good fellowm 
the main, though we are sorry to see him lend himself 
to retail a piece of petty malice against us, got up by 
an enemy to both, for the purpose of screening certain 
members of the Legislature, whose misdoings are too 
notorious here, to admit of defence ; but let all this 
pass. 

The new grade, andT rail, on the M. R. & L. E.R. 
R., are fast supplying the place of the original struc- 
ture, and in course of the present season will be main- 
ly completed. This work is in the hands of an effic- 
ient corps, who are vigorously pushing it through. 

The wheat prospect is very flattering, though not so 


| forward as in some years, yet the fields present a gen- 


eral healthy appearance, with but few indications of 
having suffered from frost or other winter casualties. 
Spring plowing in this region had just fairly com- 
menced on the first week of May. 
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(The following from the N. Y. Sun will be 
found of some interest to our readers in connection 


with the article on this subject in a previous number : 
Sugar from Indian Corn and Oil of Vitriol. 

A patent has been granted at Washington for a 

process of making sugar out of corn, which, though 


familiar to all chemists, is doubtless novel to most of 


our readers. A quantity of corn meal is placed ina 
boiler, to which is added nearly an equal quantity, by 


measure, of water, together with a small proportion of 


common oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid. The mixture 
is then boiled at a very high temperature, when com- 
mon brown sugar is produced, held in solution, of 
course, with the acid. A quantity of common chalk 
is now throwii in, which has the effect to remove the 
vitriol from the sugar, the vitriol uniting to the chalk, 
and falling with it as sediment to the bottom of the 
boiler. The liquid sugar is then drained off into 
another vessel, boiled down to molasses, and finally 
crystalized and clarified in the usual manner. We 
imagine that an operating apparatus placed in the 
World’s Fair, and turning out lumps of sugar made 


of corn and vitriol, would have made the “rest of 


mankind” conclude that the Yankees had a compact 
with the witches, or some other supernatural power. 


The patentee of this process is Mr. George Riley of 


this city. 

Sugar may be produced in the same manner, from 
common starch, corn stalks, and other fibrous sub- 
stances. The process affords a fine example of what 
chemists call Catalysis. Though sugar is produced, 
yet the nature and strength of the vitriol is not a whit 
altered, neither is the original quantity diminished. 
The same vitriol would, therefore, suffice to convert 
an indefinite amount of meal into sugar. 

We hope the day is not far distant when more at- 
tention will be paid to the subject of chemistry as a 


branch of education than it now receives in most of 


our common schools. Though the process above de- 
scribed seems wonderful; it is no more strange than 
the phenomena presented by the combustion of a tal- 
low candle. How few know that a burning candle 


is, in effect, a gas light, the melted tallow, or carbon, | 


being raised by capillary attraction to the center of 
the flame, which being hollow, forms a retort wherein 
the tallow is subjected to an immense heat, and thus 
converted into illuminating gas, in preciseiy the same 
manner as the carbon in the huge retorts at the gas 
manufactory is turned into gas. 
— + tee + 
Trial of Agricultural Implements, 
By the New York State Agricultural Society. 

The trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, 
Steam Engines for farm purposes, Grain Drills, Horse 
Powers, Flax and Hemp Dressing Machines, Thresh- 
ers, Seed Planters, Cultivators and Broadcast Sowers 
will take place at Geneva, between the 12th and 26th 
of July next. (The particular day of the commence- 
ment of the trial will be given hereafter.) The com- 
petition will be open to all who become members of 
the Society, and enter their machines for the trial. 


Upwards of $400 will be awarded to the successful | 


candidates, and Inventors are invited to be present 
with their machines and engage in this trial which 
will be conducted in a manner to secure practical and 
reliable results that will be of importance to our 
country. 

Persons desiring to compete, must become members 
of the Society by the payment of $1, and enter their 
names with the Secretary and implements. 

All desired information as to the regulations for the 
trial will be furnished on application to the Secretary. 

B. P. Jonxson, Secretary. 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, May 7, 1852. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
On the Culture of Celery. 
Discussion at the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 
Mr. Davies advised that the seed should be sown 
about the second or third week of February, upon a 
moderate hot-bed, or in boxes of rich mold in a green- 


house. When the plants have put on their fourth leaf, 
they should be pricked out from the seed-box, into a 
nursery, or bed of rich light mold, prepared by placing 
two inches of soil upon two inches of rotten manure. 
Being four inches apart, they can here grow vigorous- 
ly, and make strong stocky plants with a fine mat of 
roots—the advantage of which will be very apparent, 
when the time comes for planting them out in trench- 
es, where the crop is to be grown and blanched. 

About the first week of July, dig the trenches, one 
foot wide, one foot deep, and three feet apart; dig up 
the bottom soil, and upon it place fresh cow dung to 
the depth of nine inches, and cover it with two inches 
of the richest soil. He stated that he had tried other 
manures, especially the rotten dung from the hot-beds, 
but preferred the recent cow dung to all others ; and 
further that it would be difficult to render the ground 
too rich for this vegetable. 

He advised that the plants be set one foot apart in 
a single row, having taken them up from the nursery 
bed with a mass of roots holding a good ball of earth, 
they should be plunged into the highly manured 
trench without any detriment, and they would receive 
no check but even grow the faster if the weather were 
not too dry, or if the plants received a good watering. 
Offsetts should be removed at the time of transplant- 
ing. He has grown it by this plan to the weight of 
nine pounds. Celery delights in plenty of water. 

He especially urged that the earthing up be not 
commenced too soon, the plants should have grown 
stout and stocky, and the weather should have become 
cool, or they will be likely to suffer from decay in our 
hot climate. The first earthing should be six inches, 
and the leaves should be carefully gathered while the 
| soil is worked in around the plant with the hand. Af- 
ter dressings should be four inches each. He consid- 
ers Celery the worst grown vegetable in our market. 

Mr. Buchanan, who cultivates only for domestic use, 
has been very successful inthe growth of this delicious 
vegetable ; this he attributes to the richness, deep tilth, 
and moisture of his garden, which has all been thor- 
oughly trenched and abundantly manured. 

He sows the seed thinly in drills in the open ground 
—if too thick, they are thinned out, but he never has 
them pricked out into ancther bed. They are large 
enough to plant in the trenches by the end of June, or 
beginning of July. Here they are placed ten inches 
apart, in a double row, the trenches being four feet 
asunder and well manured. He shelters the young 
plants, and waters occasionally ; never allows any 
earthing up until the plants are well established ; be- 
gins about a month before it is wanted for use. 

Mr. Kelly referred to the prize Celery of the London 
gardeners, many of whom took great pride in competing 
with one another in its production ; by them it had been 
grown to fourteen pounds. There the ground was 
highly manured for this crop, and indeed he considered 
too much water and manure could not well be applied 
to it. In earthing up, the gardeners took care toform 
'a sort of dish at the top of the soil, so as to retain the 








water, which he had seen them apply by the barrel 
full, irrigating the plants profusely. 

He advised the use of old manure in abundance, and 
to avoid ali that is hot or fermenting. 

Mr. Cox supported these views and observations ; he 
too was familiar with London culture. He also urged 
the plan of pricking out recommended above, it should 
always be practiced, as it improves the plants exceed- 
ingly to give them room to grow, and also because they 
will bear removing so much better with a ball of earth. 

He advised digging up the bottom of the trenches 
before applying the manure. Considers a single row the 
best for a fine product ; but spoke of double rows and 
even beds, as a more economical method, on account 
of requiring less earth to be moved for the blanching. 
When this plan is adopted, the rows run across the bed, 
which may be three or four feet wide, and two pieces 
of thin board, reaching across and clasped at top, hold 
the leaves together, and allow of throwing the earth 
in between the cross rows without injuring the plants. 

No person advocated the celebrated new fashioned 
met growing celery with tiles, which has been 
so highly recommended by the inventors and venders 
of the apparatus in England, and even in the Eastern 
States. 

Allusions were made to the difficulty experienced in 
this climate, arising from the frequent drouths of mid- 
summer, and the advantages which attach to irrigation 
and proximity to water, its element, in such situations 
as the vicinity of Boston, where it is cooler, and near 
Philadelphia, where it is very extensively produced in 
the drained marsh-land, lying between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers. 

Our own market gardeners always take off an early 
crop of potatoes, or some other highly manured vege- 
ble before setting the celery, in this latitude, the only 
protection given in winter is a covering of rye straw 
on the top of the ridge of earth that is brought up to 
the top of the leaves at the last dressing, and that is, 
as late as the frosts permit working the soil. 


this rid re 


ge 
winter. 
Some discussion ensued respecting the application of 
salt, and its use as a manure; though it has been applied 
in some private gardens hereabouts with happy effects— 
they were not represented in the discussion, and ap- 
peared to have escaped the notice of the speakers.— 


West. Hort. Review. 





From 
it is dug for the table, as wanted during the 
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Culture of Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb is propagated either by seeds or by division 
of the roots. Though the plants raised from seed will 
not be of a uniform character, yet from seeds of the 
best kinds all will be worth cultivation. The seed 
should be sown as early as can be done inspring. On 
light, dry soil, draw drills about an inch deep and one 
foot apart, in which sow the seeds thinly, and cover 
evenly. They will be up in about four weeks, and if 
the weather proves dry, give them occasional water- 
ings. Hoe freely to keep under the weeds. When 
the plants are an inch high, thin them out to four 
inches apart, and allow them to grow till October; at 
which time a piece of deep, rich ground should be se- 
lected, and dug eighteen inches deep, manuring it well 
with very rotten dung, and breaking and working it 
perfectly with the spade. When it has settled for 
about two weeks, set out the plants two feet apart in 
the row, and four feet between the rows. Plant their 
crowns two inches below the surface, and cover them 
four or five inches thick with leaves, or litter from the 
stable, to prevent the frost from throwing them out of 
the ground during winter. No farther after-culture is 
required beyond keeping the ground clear of weeds. 
In the early part of winter, every year, cover the 
ground with a few inches of manure, digging it in 
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with a fork, in spring, among the roots. Rhubarb, 
thus treated, will continue many years in great perfec- 
tion, and produce a very ample return. Where there 
are only a few roots wanted, they may be procured by 
the division of one or two good roots, leaving an eye 
to each, and planting them at once in ground prepared 
as above, where they are toremain. About eight or 
ten plants will suffice for a small family, though twenty 
will not be too many. By this method it will be ready 
for use in the first year after planting, whereas, from 
seed, it is [two or] three years before it is ready for 
the table. In removing the stalks for use, first scrape 
away a little of the earth, then bend down the stalk 
you wish to remove, and slip it off from the crown 
without breaking or cutting it. The stalks should not 
be used after the leaves are full grown, as they are 
then too hard and stringy ; use the stalks only of such 
leaves as are about half, or nearly fully expanded. 
Where there is a large supply, it can be made into a 
preserve of any kind. Both an excellent jam and jelly 
can be made from either the green or red varieties, 
though the color of that made from the latter is more 
beautiful, being a fine dark pink.—Buist. 
~2eoe + 

N. Y. State Fair 

The officers of the State Agricultural Society, held a 
meeting at Utica, on Thursday, 6th inst. 

After examining the grounds offered for the Cattle 
Show, the Board decided to locate on the Plant Farm, 
on the New Hartford road.—N. Y. Farmer. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Machinery and Labor---Education. 





It is one of the most striking characteristics of the 
present age, that machinery is rapidly doing the work 
of human bones andmuscles. We have but to glance 
at almost any department of industry, and we find that, 
year after year, more and more of the work formerly 
done by human skill and labor has now been consign- 
ed to the mindless skill of woed andiron. Not only 
is this true of the business of manufacturing establish- 
ments, but in mechanical, agricultural and household 
pursuits. 

We cannot see all this with indifference; our hearts 
leap up exultingly at each new triumph of man’s skill 
and inventive genius. We take pride in contempla- 
ting it, and comfort at the prospects of the future, as 
we hopefully anticipate the time when machines 
scarcely needing an overseer shall do all the drudgery 
of labor, and leave man more time for the cultivation 
of the mind and heart. 

But if we take a different stand-point from which 
to look at the tendency of the age, we shal] see more 
to sadden than to gladden us; for every new invention, 
so far as it renders human labor useless, deprives hun- 
dreds if not thousands of men, women and children, 
of their wonted means of subsistence. The wail of 
destitution and suffering now coming up anew from 
the sewing women of our Eastern cities, whose work 
has been taken away by the newly invented sewing 
machines, points to an example. These machines 
will do the work of six shirt women, and stitch nearly 
every seam, with no expense but the first cost of the 
machine and the labor of an attendant; and as nearly 
all business men will have their work done where it 
will be done cheapest and best, thousands of females 
are thrown out of employment. 

Such examples can be found in nearly every branch 
of business both for male and female. . It is a neces- 
sary consequence of the “spirit of the age,” and no 


|murmurs or repinings could, if we wished it, stop the 


progress of things in this direction. Machinery will 
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still be invented and will still be used, and there will 
doubtless be much more suffering from this cause be- 
fore there will be less; and though we are convinced 
that it will in time prove a blessing to the laborer, yet 
were it not so, our part would be still to take things 
as they are, and make the best possible use of them. 

But there are many useful lessons we should learn 
from this state of things. In all this, Providence 
seems to point attention to the fact that man was ne- 
ver designed to be a mere machine. He was never 
created in the image of God and endowed with an im- 
mortal soul, that his high powers of mind should lie 
idle, and he be obliged to toil from morning till night, 
and year after year, to accomplish what iron and wood 
could do as well and more easily. Only such labor as 
employs the mind of man seems fitted to task his en- 
ergies; and as we look forward into the future, there 
seems little prospect that the mere laborer who puts no 
thought in his work will find employment. Machines 
will do as well, and cost less too support them. 

There seems to be something wrong when human 
beings can find no leisure to cultivate the mind or im- 
prove the heart. 
tor’s design; and as the drudgery of labor is by de- 
grees removed, the higher departments which are left 
will naturally command better wages; less labor will 
support a family, and more time can be spared for the 
mind and soul. 


But there are a few other lessons which the tenden- | 


cy of the times, and the consequent destitution we have 
spoken of, should teach us; and first and most impor- 
tant of all, the mrnp should be so trained that it can 
adapt itself to circumstances. Had those sewing wo- 
men received any other education than enough to make 
shirts. they might now engage in something else; but, 
alas! their whole life has too often been merely a 
struggle for bread, and they know not how to do any 
thing but the labor they have been accustomed to; 
and worse still, their children have come up like the 
parents. 

Such genera! movements as this of employing ma- 
chinery instead of human labor, affects all classes, 
and ali should see the importance of having children 
receive sufficient education to fit them for a higher 
species of labor. It is very important now—it is to 
be much more so. Iron can never think, and laborers 
who are thoughtful and skillful can always find some 
profitable employment. Parents, teachers, every phi- 
lanthropist—every one who wishes well for his coun- 
try and the human race, should carefully look at the 
importance of more education for our youth, and should 
labor in every way to promote it. 


The immediate effect of this movement, we see and | 


know, must be suffering. This must be relieved, first, 
by the active exercise of benevolence, and second, by 
searching out other employments for the destitute. 
Such bodies as the “ Female Schools of Design,” of 
our own country, and the “ Ladies’ Guild,” of England, 
are invaluable aids in this matter. Easier and more 
lucrative employments will be found for such of them 
as have natural tact and a little learning; and here, 
too, will be found another advantage to them. More 
persons too will engage in farming; for scientific, or 
“book farmers,” will always be wanted, even when 
the laborious work is all done by machines. Farming 


will then be considered, as it should be, as one of the | 


noblest occupations of man. 





Reading for Children. 

We promised to return to the subject of reading for 
children, and speak more particularly of such books 
and periodicals as are best adapted to their wants and 
capacities, but such a multitude are now published for 


their especial benefit, that it is difficult to make selec- | 


tions. 
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Some have feared that as one who had aiways sub- 
sisted on pap would find meat indigestible, so the chil- 
dren whose minds are not now taxed as severely inor- 
der to gain knowledge, as their parents were, would be 
less capable, when older, of grasping and understand- 
ing the great truths and stern realities of life ; but we 
think that unless the reading has been pernicious, (for 
novel reading doubtless has this tendency,) the mind 
will by this means become more strong and vigorous ; 

for to be within the child’s comprehension, the thoughts 
and expressions must be made very simple ; it must 
understand enough of what it reads to be interest- 
ed and encouraged, and feel that its efforts for know- 
ledge are rewarded, or its intellect will not be properly 
roused. 

In nearly every bookstore there are moral, religious, 
and instructive books suited to young children, as 
well as older ones, and the importance of furnishing 
youth with this kind of reading cannot be too strongly 
,urged. 

“If good we plant not, vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds despoil the place for flowers designed.” 

A child, if misguided and unrestrained, will, of 
course select the highly wrought tales of fiction in 
preference to works of sober truth ; and we are scarce- 
ly ready to say which is the worst, novel reading or no 
reading ; but if the taste for this highly wrought fic- 
tion is once formed, we believe nothing but the stern- 
est principle can ever break up the habit. It should 
never be formed. Such books be excluded from the 
family circle, and if children are supplied with really 
interesting reading of a different character, they will 
learn to love it, and will reap the benefit for the sake 
of which we urge them to read, and they will receive 
no injury. 

There are books of modern travel, nearly or quite as 
attractive as tales of fiction, and filled with valuable 
information. These should be abundantly read, and 
also histories, biographies, great numbers of the Sab- 
bath School books, &c., many of which are deeply in- 
teresting to the youthful mind. 

There is also a class of periodical literature express- 
ly designed for children, highly interesting and instruc- 
tive, all moral, and some religious, and furnished at a 
very low price. Of these we would mention the 
“Youth’s Cabinet,” a beautiful and very useful maga- 
zine for youth, published monthly at No. 118, Nassau 
st., N. Y., for $1 a year. Mrs. Woodworth, editor. 
And the “Friend of Youth,” a very excellent weekly 
paper, highly prized by children and by their parents, 
edited by Mrs. Bailey, wife of the editor of the “Na- 
tional Era,” at Washington. Terms $1 a year. 

The “Penny Gazette,” published semi-monthly by 
the Sabbath School Union, for 124c. a year, though it 
furnishes but little reading in the year, is worth more 
than the money, and so also is the “Child’s Paper,” 
published monthly by the Tract Society, with beautiful 
typography and illustrations, for ten cents a year. 

There are doubtless others of the same class, and 
equally worthy, with which we are not acquainted. 
These are al! valuable—nearly as much so for parents 
as children, and one or more of them should be in ev- 
ery family where there are children, and the advantages 
would be greater than could be calculated. Fathers, 
will you not order one for your children? Mothers, 
will you not encourage your children to read? See 
that none but good books are introduced into your 
family circle, and that these are read. Read them 
| yourself, and talk over what you have read with your 
children. It will fix it in their memories, develop new 
‘thoughts in their minds, and benefit them much more 
than their own simple reading. 

pe ~-2eeo — 

Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon out- 

grows her cradle, and discards her nurse. 
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*A Country Cousin’s” Rejoinder. 

Mrs. B HamM:—As the question of Women’s 
Rights is no novel subject in your columns, I would 
ask a small space to explain to Aunt Fanny the mean- 
ing of my t communication. 

Mrs. G says that I “know little” of her real po- 
sition, and [ will acknowledge I do not, when (setting 
side what others chronicle of her doings,) she will 
affirm that her ever active pen is not a true exponent 
of her v She accuses me of crying out “harshly”’ 
against rongs of woman, and wonders why I 
have not! in appeal in her behalf. If an appeal 
had been » part of the subject under consideration, 


{ should used all the eloquence I could command, 





butthe ca f our sex is not without powerful pleaders. 
Heavenly thoughts clothed in words of music, penned 
by gift d lies, speak for their intellect ; the life of 
many a Christain woman whose brow bears the im- 
ress al of God,” tells of their immortal na- 
tur | cheeks and wasted forms beg more touch- 
ingly t words for a just reward of their labor; and 
there a en, high-souled, philanthropists, whose lips 

id for them with thrilling power, whose kindly 
and xtended to their aid. 

Mrs. ¢ enquires. “ why do politicians, religion- 
sts, an itionists hold conventions? Why do the 
frien ience, temperance, and anti-slavery hold 

! Why all this clamor?” Things which 
are don roper authority cannot be called clamor, 
and th it to call such meetings, is the prerogative 
i man oman should be at liberty to think, feel, and 
act for h f, but not in the place of man ; and if 
Aunt F demands, “ Who gave man this place,}! 
that w may not attempt to fill ? ’—inspiration an-| 
swers ead of the woman is the man.” } 

Mrs. G isserts that I have asked as the rights of} 
woman, al t the most ultra conventionists have ever) 
claimed At a Woman’s Rights Convention, at Wor-| 
cester, M , the following resolution was introduced :} 

“© Res 1, That women are clearly entitled to the} 
right of ve, and to be considered elegible to af-| 
fice, &c.” From what I have written, it is evident} 
that I contend for no such rights. A woman can ex- 
ercise r opinion without resorting to such means! 
in religior the choice of creedand mode of worship,} 
ind on y subject through the medium of the pen, 
and in il circle, without disobeying the express} 
command the Apostle, “ Let your women keep si- 
lence it churches,” by entering the pulpit, or do-} 
ng to her native modesty, by scrambling for 
governmental offices. It is true that many of our; 
statesmen are calculating and selfish, but I have 
no fear that enlightened men will banish women to! 
the shades of barbarism, and am quite surprised that} 
“a mother of men” should have so little confidence} 
in the ability of the sons she has brought up to} 
mak: to govern herself and their sisters. I do 


der that woman is assuming the position of} 
e occupying the place of a listener to a “ fine 

n an orderly assemblage; and I imagine 
nny has strangely confounded minor matters! 
position of man, with the position it-| 
ipprehend she would find “ copying a doc- 


‘the small dust of the balance,” when 


man 
spee a” 
Aunt F 
in¢ dent on the 
self; and 


ument” a 


weighed th the burden of offlce; and “splitting a 
little WV i” a “very little thing,” when compared to 


in ax to level the trees of the forest. Aunt 

rranged the voting business satisfactorily 
to herself, but has quite forgotten to provide for the 
transportation of the tabernacle of the mind, if the 
wher olls are opened happens to be 5 or 6, 
1 our residence, and the clouds are pouring 

vater fast enough to somewhat reduce the 
temperature of the hottest political enthusiasm. And 


swinging 
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here allow me to say that I, as heartily as Aunt Fan- 
ny abhor the “ wax-doll” genus of ladies, and I equal- 
ly dislike the Amazon tribe ; but these are few in com- 
parison with the mass; and I have too exalted an 
opinion of my sex, the loftiness of their intellect, their 
natural love of virtue, to fear to trust them with their 
freedom; it is because I love them that 1 would not 
see them them enslaved by the imposition of burdens 
which they were never designed to bear by nature. 
Mrs. Gage has made herself quite merry over my 
analogies, and from the manner she has misrepresent- 
ed them, it appears she “never knew” that two things 
can be analogous in some points, and diverse in others, 
or that the definition of the word analogy is, “an agree- 
ment between things in some circumstances.” The 
erace and delicacy of flowers emblem those qualities 
in the fair, and the strength of the forest treeis a type 
of that characteristic of the opposite sex, which was my 
obvious meaning, and I am very sorry that Aunt Fan- 
ny for want of argument, has been obliged to resort to 
the fallacy of ridiculing her opponent. I would here 
beg leave to say that I am not aware of overstepping 
the bounds of my “ protecting shelter,” by writing for 
the Cultivator, and would also add, that what has ap- 
peared in its pages has impelled me to use my pen on 
the present subject, which I will now dismiss by ex- 
pressing the wish that woman may soon occupy the 
place which is hers by right, as the friend and associ- 
ciate of man ; his equal in education as she is in intel- 
lect, not a usurper of his authority, but “a helpmeet 


for him.” A Country Covsrx, 
Walnut Villa, April 23. 
~ +20ee + -— 
For the Ohio Cultivator 
SONG, 
Imitated from the German of Fiech. 
BY MRS. M. P. NAISH. 
Up, up towards the skv so blue, 
Singing in sunshine as he flew 


With a sweet and joyous tone, 





Went small bird all alone— 
“ Adieu! adieu! 
Far, far [ go, 
Even to-day.” 


And I, who heard his song so glad, 


t first was cheerful, and then sad, 
As with pleasure and pain opprest, 
First rose, then sunk, my heaving breast 
Heart, wilt thou break 
With thine unrest ? 
And as the falling leaves I heard, 
My fears the thought of autumn stirred: 
‘Ah!’ said I, “when summer is gone, 
Love with the swallow will have flown 
lo some bright clime 


Of summer-time.” 


But, floating on a sunbeam back. 
My little bird retraced his track— 
He saw my eyes with tears o’erflow, 


And sang, *“‘ Love can no winter know: 
Where love doth cling 
"Tis always spring.” 
Birmingham, England, 4th mo. 1852. 
ee 
Aunt Fanny’s Recipe ror Corn Cake.—Scald 
about one half of the corn meal you want to use, and 
let it stand over night—ia the morning add buttermilk 
or sour milk enough to make it so thin that it will pour 
readily—add salt and saleretus till your taste and 
judgment tells you it issweet; two, three or four eggs 
for such a family as ours, beat all well together, turn 
it into shallow pans well greased, and bake with a 
quick fire. You can bake it in thick cakes if you 
choose, but it will take longer in the morning, and 
you will have less of that delicious crust, which is the 
sweetest part of a corn cake. 
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EMERY & COMPANY'S 


Retail Price List of Horse Powers, Threshers, Separators, Saw Mills, Feed Mills, Fanning Mills, &e. 


Manufactur 

tion ot freight: 
Emery’s Patent Changeable Power, Thresher, Separator, and 

Bands cor iplet ‘te for 2 Horses Ladvakncawest pheddssucueieseuas $150 


“ 


Emery’s —_ proved Wide I Rack and Pinion, with Thresher, Sepa- 


rator and Bande Sot D WOKGOG sc cccccacecaccsccsessosescecess 120 
“ R © | peceedesnnceusssncnssenceseesss 95 

Common or Wheeler Rack and Pinion Power, Thresher, Separa- | 
tor, and B ands for 2 Horses..........+<< atoncsdneuswetncebat 135 
- ” E © dhdbdcuckeeeeesenccesgnnsesadcces 110 

If sold separately, the following prices are charged : 
Emery's Changeable R R. Horse Power, for 2 Horses.........- 110 
“ “ “ “ “ ih 1 ee &O 
Eme ry’ 8 wide Rack and Pinion P ower, for 2 Horess..ccccccecce 90 
oe “ “ 


Common, or Whee ler Rack and Pinion Power, for 2 Horses... 


Baltimore, as may best suit the purchaser. 


All articles warranted made ot good materials, and to operate as represented, or may be returned wi 
manufacturers for home transportation, and purchase money refunded—the purchaser being his own 





| Portable Circular Saw Mill, 24 inch s 








95 ) pownr Corn Sheller for 1 or 2 Rese 


-<staade tae oa 75 | 


Teams Casu, or approv ed notes or sng with interest, payable within four months in Albany, New York, Boston, Phil 


d by themselves, and delivered on board any conveyances at Albany, N. Y., or at any place in the United States, by the addi 


Thresher with cylinder 26 inches long, 1414 in diameter, togeth- 


er with Separators and Fixtures £35 
Fanning Mills with pulleys for Band . .B26, 28, 30 





Railroad wood, slitting tencing, &c 


Upright or Felloe Saw for Wheelwrights................-...0- 40 
Churning attachment for driving one or two churns at atime, of 






DENNEN SEND, CUONNS CNIREs 60 c0kccnsnadeancssensanaaanel - 
Sett Bands, Wrenches, Oil Can, and extras......-...- ia @ 
Cross-cut Saw arrangements for butting and cutting off logs, in 

cluding ssw, guides and connections for use................. 12 
Feed Mill, Cast [ron hp Péndnagshs cectidendhtadenenmenaiael 3 
French Burr Stone Mill tor Grinding, 18 inches diameter....... 100 

bea “ 20 a "eee 125 


adelphia, or 


n three months at the expense of 
n each cas For further par 





ticulars see previous advertisements, or address the subscribers. Liberal deduction to dealers. Local Agents wanted to sell and put the 


above in o pe ration, 
May 15, 1852. 





Lewis G. Morris’ third Annual Sale, by Auction, 
oF 


Improved Breeds of Foreign Cattle. 


V ILL take place at MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co., (11 
miles from City Hall, NEW ion at an Wednesday, June 9, 
1852. JAMES 
Application need not be made at a private sale, as I decline in all 
cases, so as to make it an object for persons at a distance to attend. 
Sale positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 

Numbering about fifty head of Horned Stock, including a variety 
of ages and sex. and consisting of Pure Bred Short Horns, Devons, and 
Ayrshires ; Southdown Buck Lambs, and a very few Ewes ; Suffolk and 
Essex Swine. Catalogues, with ful i Pedigrees, &c.. &c., will be ready 
tor delivery on the first of May—to be obtained from the subscriber, 
or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural Journals or 
Stores in the Union. This sale wili otter the best opportunity to ob- 
tain very fine animals I ever have given, as I shall reduce my herd 
lower than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe, to be absent 
a year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State Agri- 
cultural Society, that | was the mostsuccessful exhibitor of Domestic 
— at the late State Fair. 

I will also offer a new feature to American Breeders—one which 
works | wellin Lurope; thatis, letting the services of male animals ; and 
will solicit propositions from such as see fit to try it. Conprrrons.— 
The animal hired, to be at the risk of the owner, unless by some pos- 
itive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of transporta- 
tion to and from to be borne jointly; the term of letting, to be one 
year or less, as parties agree ; —_ to be adjusted hy parties—to be 
paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away ; circumstances would 
vary the price; animal to be kept in accordance with instructions of 
owner, before taking bim away. 

1 offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated Prize Bulls, 
“ Major,” a Devon, nine years old; “ Lamartine,” Short Horn, four 
years old; “Lord Eryholme,” Short Horn, three years old. Pedi 
grees wiil be given in Catalogues. 


At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before) I 
shall have secured two or three yearly setts of their progeny ; and as 
I shall send out in August next, a new importation of male animals, I 
shall not want the services of cither of these next year. I would not 
sell them, as I wish to keep control of their propagating qualities 
hereafter. 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester last 
fall, imported directfrom the celebrated Jonas WEzz ; and also two 
yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me. from Bucks and Ewes im- 
ported direct from the above celebrated breeder; they will be let on 
the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them un- 
til the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me 
again, on, or about Christmas Day. By this plan, the hiring party 
gets rid of the risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round.— 
communications by mai] must be prepaid, and I will prepay the an- 
swers. L. G. MORRIS. 

Mount Fordham, March, 1852. 


. MILLER, Auctioneer. 





EMERY & CO., 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


McCORMICK’S PATENT REAPING AND 
MOWING MACHINE. 


| thane more experience in the manufacture of — Machines 
than «ll the other manufacturers in the wor ld, and after a seri 
of caretul experiments during the season of 1851, | am now enabled 
to offer to all who grow Grain or Grass, a more perfect Reaping and 
Mowing Machine than any ever before offered to the public. — 

My Reaper, as is generally known, requires two horses to work it 
cutting equally well under a slow or a fast gait, cuts six feet wide, 
requires one man to rake, and one man to drive. It will cut two 
acres in one hour, leaving the grain on one side of the Machine cut 
off the way of the team in the next round, in perfect gavels ready 
for binding. 

In connection with my Reaper, I have now the pleasure of offering 
to the Grass grower either as an Attachment to my Reaper atasmall 
additional cost, or singly, aMowing Machine, warranted to cut wider 
and cleaner, any and all kinds of Grass, standing or lodged, tangled 
or clean, wet or dry, with less power and nearer perfection than any 
Mower ever before ottered. 

The guarantee of the performance of the Reaper and the Mower is 
such, and the risk to the purchaser is so small, that no person want 
ing either should hesitate to order one immediately. 

If certificates were necessary to sustain my Reaper, I could furnish 
them by the thousand, but relying solely upon the merits of my Ma- 
chine, | have published none tor years. 

Further information can be obtained by writing to me at Chicago, 
the only place where my Reapers are made, or by application to the 
following named persons, who are my agé nts in this State. 

April 15, 1852 —3m. CYRUS H. McCORMICK, 

AGents. — Elli ott, DeWi tt & Co., Cleveland; Wm.A Gill & Co., 

Columbus; Mosgrove & Wiley, Urbana, Champaign c Wright & 
Selby, Lancaster, Fairtield co.; Fleek & Harrison, Newark, Lickins 
co ; Alex. McPherson, Olena, Huron co.; Jont. Luihart We “st Alex- 
andria, Preble co.; Richard Morrow, Piqua, Miami co. ; Sau! Thomas. 
New Paris, Preble co; |. D. Huffman. Sp rage eld, Clarke co.; Spaur 
ding Cutter, Pomeroy, Meiys co.; Wm. T yhi 11, Bellbroc k, Greene 
co.; Matthew T. Beryhill, do.; Wm. € rul, do.; Wm. B. Lilen, Sugar 
Valley, Preble co.; Fred. Avery, Delaware, O. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 

‘THE subscribers have just received from caretu! collectors in Texas 
a lotof fresh Osage Orange Seed, of very superior a uality—price 
75 cents per quart or $20 per bushel. Also clean Buckthorn seed, 
$2 per lb., and small quantities of Norway Spruce, Weymouth Pine, 
Scotch Fir, European Silver Fir, Chinese Arbor Vitae, &c. &c. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO 
Seedsmen, Florists, &c. 15 John street, New York 
May 1, 1852. 


-_—— 


UST PUBLISHED—Tuorpurn’s Annual Descriptive Catalogue «ot 
Flower Seeds for 1852, with practical directions for their culture 
and treatment. Will be forwarded free of charge to post-paid appli- 
cants, enclosing a Post Office Stamp. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seedsmen, Florists, &c. 15 John street, New York. 
Moy 1, 1852 
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THE MARKETS. 
Ouro CuLtivatTor OrFicE, May 13, 1852. 


Farmers are too busy planting just now to attend to market- 
ing of produce, and prices of grain and flour do not yet pre- 
sent very strong inducement for haste in selling. Latest En- 


glish news however shows an advance in breadstuffs, and a lit- 
tle more firmness and activity is now manifested in our East- 
ern mark« though the high rates of freight thus far this 
spring, have prevented large supplies going forward from the 
Western States. 
provisions continue quite high. 


demand, but we presume will soon be cheaper, as grass is 


very abundant. Pork continues very dear, and stock hogs are 
much sought after. Horses are likewise in great demand in 
our cities, and higher in price than for many years before. 


Wool prospects do not improve as yet. Buyers in this re- 


gion say they have no instructions as yet from Eastern dealers 
or manufacturers, further than to defer purchasing until shear- 
ing time ; hence we hear of no contracts or offers being made ; 
and of course farmers who are not cramped for money will 
keep quiet till 
clips toa wool depot. 


fair offer is made them; or else send their 


New York, May 12.—The Telegraphic Despatches of the 
Ohio State Journal report: Flour—2,600 bbls, State at 84,37 ; 
Ohio $4.83; Indiana $4,35@$4,50. Corn—7,500 bushels sound 
yellow at mixed western 64. Pork—prime $16,75; 
mess $18,62@@818,75. Pickled meats and bbl. Lard unaltered. 
Beef—prime §$6,75@$7,55; mess $10@313,55. Inclement 
weather, and steamer’s news impeded business. 


62(a63 ; 


Cincinnati, May 12—The Price Current says: The mar- 
ket for Flour and Provisions has continued inactive, and of the 
latter the turn of prices is again, if any thing, in favor of buy- 
ers. The receipts of Flour are so light that there is no scope 
for transactions of magnitude, but if supplies were larger, 
prices would be lower. Sales range from §3,15 to $3,40. 

Grain—In Wheat there is very little doing, the receipts be- 
ing light, prices remain at 60@62c. Barley is in fair demand 
with sales of 400 bushels inferior at 35c ; 200 do. fair do. at 45; 
a strictly prime article would bring 50c. Sales of 500 and 
1000 bushels Barley Malt (city) at 65@75c per bushel. Rye is 
steady at 48@50c. Oats sell readily on arrival at 23c; receipts 
light. ‘There is a better feeling in Corn and sellers now gen- 
erally contend for 30c, but we cannot quote over 28c. 

Cheese—The market has continued to present a very quiet 
appearance, and the only sale heard of worthy of note was 260 
boxes new Western Reserve at 6 1-2c. The receipts have 
been very light, but so has been the demand, and the market 
offers no inducement for large shipments, and descriptions not 
well cured should be forwarded sparingly. Some small lots 
of prime have been sold at 7c. and we quote 6 1-2@7c. as the 
range. 


somewhat, comprising during the week 240 bbls. and 160 firkins 
and kegs, but the demand is still greatly in advance of the sup- 
plies ; and although packers, in anticipation of daily increased 
receipts, are not disposed to buy at over 18c. all that has been 
offered of good quality was taken freely at 19@20c. As re- 
marked last week, however, a decline in prices must now be 
looked for. Among the sales were 3900 lbs. prime grass at 20 
cts. and 50 firkins do, at 19c. Eggs sell to packers at 7a7 1-2c 
per dozen. A further sale of 6000 lbs prime butter at 20c. 

CLEVELAND, May 12.—Flour—no sales except in small lots; 
prices unchanged. Wheat 75c. Corn 421-2. Oats scarce, 
and in good demand at 31a33c. Salt—fine, $1,12 1-2a$1,18 ; 
coarse, 81,25. White Fish, 9,50; Pickerel. $8. Live Hogs, 
$4.50. Cattle, *3,50. Mess Pork. $17. Butter, 14a15 cents 
Cheese 7a8c. Eggs, ready sale 9al0c. 

Cotumeus, May 14.—Flour, grain and staples unchanged. 
The domestic market is pretty well supplied, and gardeners 
demand good prices for vegetables. Potatoes 75c. Pie Plant 


5c.abunch. Radishes 5c.abunch. Butter 15c. Eggs 8a9c, 
Lard 9c. Beef. 6 to 8c. for good cuts. Mutton 6. Veal 5a6. 


“HAPGOOD MORGAN.” 
4 above Morgan Horse is of the most approved pedigree, being 

sired by the Putnam Morgan, which was sired by Burbank Mor 
gan, and he by the Original Morgan Horse. 

HarGoop MonrGan is over 18 hands high, and weighs over 1100 Ibs; 
is of fine proportions, large bone and muscle, and of a beautiful bay 
color. His action is not surpassed by any horse inthe country. He 
can trot a mile in three minutes without training. His colts are not 
excelled by any in the country. for strength, speed or beauty 

HaprGoop MonrGAN will stand the present seaeon, at Granville and 
Lancaster. Terms, with insurance, $20, [or particulars. as to time 
and places, see hand bills T. J. CHITTENDEN, 
Granville, Ohio, April 12, 1852. — tf. 


Prices of meats, and most other kinds of 


‘ : | 
Butter and Eggs—The receipts of butter have increased 
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Butter is at present in great 
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MANUFACTURER ~* 
ma OF 


“PITTS? SEPARATOR,” & DOUBLE PINION 
HORSE POWER. 

HE above cut is a representation of the celebrated “ Pitts’ Sepa- 

rator,” as manufactured by the subscriber at his “ Agricultural 
Machine Shop,” Springtield, Clark county, Obio. It is the same ma 
chine that has stood, and now stands unrivalled, by any machine for 
threshing and cleaning grain, in existence. It has always received 
the first premium when exhiblted at State and County Agricultural 
Fairs. It will thresh and clean from 300 to 500 bushels ot wheat, or 
600 to 1000 bushels of oats per day; frequently threshing over 100 
bushels of wheat per hour. 

I also manufacture “ Pitts’ Improved Double Pinion Horse Power,” 
which, for strength, ease, durability and cheapness of repair, is bot 
surpassed, 

N. B. My Separators and Horse Powers are all warranted to be a 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they 
do not prove, on trial, to be su, I will take them off the hands of the 
purchaser at the price he may pay me for them. 

Springfield, May 15, 1852. 


FLYING MORGAN, 

7 HIS CELEBRATED HORSE was selected with great care by 
A.L Brncuam, Esq. of Vermont, with the view of improving 

the etock in this State. The firet premium on foreign stock was 
awarded to him at the first Ohio State Fair at Cincinnati. Heisa 
beautiful dark chesnut color; will be six years old the 20th day of 
June next. He was sired by Putnam Morgan ; he by Burbank Mor 
gan, and he by the Original Morgan, raised and owned by Justi~ 
MorGan, of Randolph, Vermont. His dam was sired by Putnam 
Morgan ; his grand dam by American Eclipse. For speed, beauty, 
action and endurance, he cannot be surpassed. It is admitted by 
good judges that he shows more of the Morgan blood than any other 
horse in the Stete; he being the form and color of the Origin«] Mor- 
gan. His half brother sold in this city last fall for two thousand dob 
lars. It is not uncommon for colts of his stock, at six months old, to 


JOHN A. PITTS. 


| sell for one huhdred dollars. 


FLYING MorGAN will stand at Tuomrson’s Livery Stable, (Gua- 
zigk’s old stand.) on Sugar Alley. Terms by agreement. Those 
wishing to improve end raise valuable stock, will find it for their in 
terest to cal] and see him. Cc. H. GOSS. 

P, 8.—I will pay ten dollars premium for the best Morgan colt, and 
five dollars for the second best, sired by Flying Morgan, which shall 
be exhibited at the third Franklin County Fair, in 1853. 

May 15, 1852. 


C. H. G. 
THE BLACK HAWK MORGAN HORSE 
“CHAMPION.” 

HIS horse took the first premium in the class of four year old 
stallions, at the last Ohio State Fair. He is of a bright chestnut 
color, fifteen and a half hands bigh, and weighs 1.100 Ibs.; was sired 
by old Black Hawk, now owned by D. & D. E. Hill, of Bridport, 
Vt.; his dam is a cross of Morgan and Messenger. He was raised in 
Addison county, Vt ; and in the winter of 1850-51—then ri-ing three 
years old—he trotted one mile on the ice in 3 min. 10 sec. For sym- 
metry of form, and style of action, he is not surpassed by any other 
horse in this State. 

Will stand the ensuing season at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, Rich- 
mond, Jefterson county, Ohio, on the following terms: For single 
service, $5; season, $10; insurance, 20;—five dollars to be paid, in 
all instances, at the time of first service. The payment of five more, 
any time during the season, pays the season; but if left until the 
mare is known to be with foal, twenty dollars will in all instances be 
charged 

April 15, 1852. JAS. & WM. LADD & JAS. & A. McGREW. 

P.S. We have several colts of “ Morgan Tiger”—stallion: and fil 
lies—of three, two, and one year old, for sale; and will meet half- 
way, and show two of each sex, of each age, against an equal number 
and age of the stock of any other horse in the State. 

BELLFOUNDER STOCK OF HORSES. 
HAVE fir eale 4 or 5 stallions, 2 and 3 years old; also several 
fillies, of the celebrated trotting horse, “ BELLFoUNDER,” and 

blooded meres. Call and see them. 

YOUNG BELLFOUNDER, 5 years old, will stand the present sea- 
son at my stable, in Groveport. Price, with insurance, $10. 

WM. H. RAREY. 

April 1, 1852. 


Wabash Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
MUMFORD & HOOKER, 
No. 7 Purdue’s Block, Lafayette, Ind. 
bye in all kinks of Farming Implements and Machines, 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Ornaments! Trees, 
and Agricultural Books. May |, 1852.—a. 








